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ARNOLD SCHOENBERG: 


Music in Motion 


ENERAL semantics enables us to see 

that the type of thinking generally 
typical of the criticism of Arnold Schoen- 
berg reveals far more of the make-up of 
the critics than it does that of Schoen- 
berg’s art, that, in fact, when the critics 
are presumably dwelling on the defects 
of Schoenberg they are actually more 
often than not speaking of their own 
prejudices and limitations. The now fa- 
miliar sentiment that the music of Schoen- 
berg is ‘devoid of all real musical ele- 
ments, has no melody, no harmony, and 
no comprehensible rhythm,’ is reminiscent 
of the scornful epithets once directed 
against Wagner as the composer of ‘music 
of the future.’ 

Some of Wagner's contemporaries were 
convinced that e was incapable of writ- 
ing a melody; yet in his music today’s 
world finds abundant melody. Those re- 
sponsible for the prejudice against him 
have passed to their reward, but they 
have handed on their prejudice to the 
persons who now say ‘Of course we today 
realize there is nothing at all unmusical 


* Noel Heath Taylor, until recently with 
the Visual Education Section of the Los An- 
geles City Schools System, is now writing war 
training films for the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Born in South Africa, he was educated 
in the United States. He is secretary of the 
Schoenberg Seventieth Birthday Committee, 
which, in addition to other activities, has 
arranged performances of Schoenberg's com- 
positions by a large number of orchestras dur- 
ing the coming (Winter, 1944-45) symphony 
season. 

A list of recordings and smaller printed 
works by Arnold Schoenberg is to be found 
in the ‘Postscript’ at the end of this article. 
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about Wagner, even Strauss, but you must 
remember that Wagner and Strauss re- 
mained within reasonable limits. Their 
music had harmony in it. They did not 
throw out the key system as Schoenberg 
has.’ This is mere verbal logicizing, the 
confused identification of definitions with 
things. What are ‘reasonable limits?’ 
There is no meaning in the statement that 
the music of Wagner and Strauss had 
‘harmony’ with the implication that it is 
absent in Schoenberg's: pre-Schoenberg- 
ian harmony is only 4 certain kind of 
harmony, a fact to which the classical 
critic blinds himself when he comes in 
contact with new music in which an- 
other kind of harmony exists. It is this 
sharply two-valued, non-investigative, and 
verbalistic response to new musical ex- 
periences that enables many writers to 
write so much—and so much nonsense— 
about music. 

Most of the phenomena of the art- 
world are fundamentally non-verbaliz- 
able. Everyday experience demonstrates 
that what may appear as cohesion and 
comprehensibility in a musical work to 
one individual may appear as inconsist- 
ency and incomprehensibility to another. 
A closely integrated musical structure will 
be monotonous to one individual while 
another will find extreme pleasure in its 
subtle variety. (The Schoenbergian con- 
troversy is particularly productive of this 
kind of esthetic oppositionism.) Estheti- 
cally speaking, even such a scientific 
sounding term as ‘structure’ may not have 
any discriminable meaning, and thus the 
truth about it remains a highly relative 
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matter. In the same way, ‘melody,’ 
‘rhythm’ and ‘harmony,’ all elements or 
phases of structure, are terms of variable 
content: not only are the meanings of 
these terms distinct as between one indi- 
vidual and another, their meanings 
change from decade to decade, from cen- 
tury to century. No sooner have science 
and theory established fixed patterns for 
art than art moves on to new ones. 
Schoenberg has not abandoned melody, 
rhythm, and harmony. He has merely re- 
defined and extended them. 


Confused Terminologies 


The verbal agitation provoked by both 
the music and the subject in general of 
Schoenberg revolves principally around 
the contest between ‘tonality’ and ‘aton- 
ality.’ This again is the setting up of a 
‘word-idea’ which proceeds from preju- 
dice and not from fact. 

The isolation of Schoenberg's music, 
the placing of it apart from other music, 
creating an illusion in the mind of the 
prejudice-bound critic of a polar struggle 
between ‘tonal’ and ‘atonal’ music, is ob- 
viously a process that can take place only 
inside the skin of an individual who is 
not atuned to the new music. The same 
thing happened within the skins of some 
of the contemporaries of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Strauss, and Debussy, all of 
whom wrote ‘impossible’ music. It may 
be, as one of the famous critics of our 
day has said, in urging composers to 
stay within conventional schemes of har- 
mony, that there are still millions, perhaps 
billions, of unused possible combinations 
of notes in ‘accepted’ styles; but this is 
rather the concern of professors and stu- 
dents than of the composers who will 
make themselves remembered. Such an 

* Because of its dissonance, Schoenberg's ma- 
ture music has been called ‘atonal,’ meaning 
without tone. 
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attitude toward the business of composing 
is not unusual among critics, professors, 
teachers, musicologists and the composers 
who write music for all occasions except 
posterity. 

The theoretic, esthetic, and pedagogic 
interpretations which spring from this 
static attitude are bound up with what 
are observed as the ‘rules by which a 
composer proceeds,’ rather than the ‘rules 
he makes as he proceeds.’ The chief and 
immediate concern here is with ‘good 
practice,’ which commonly encompasses 
that region wherein the theoretician, 
esthetician, pedagogue, or mere hearer 
may travel without fear of ‘radical tend- 
encies.’ A blockage is thus set up in the 
mind which denies both the possibility 
and the actuality of progress, and from 
this blockage issues prejudice, which pre- 
vents one’s squaring off with new reali- 
ties as they appear on the scene, and 
consequently delays recognition of most 
of the master spirits in the art world. 

From this approach the reason for the 
prevalence of the ‘tonality’ versus ‘aton- 
ality’ quarrel becomes clear. It is merely 
a new cloak for a very old problem which 
remains perennial because most people 
never quite catch up with the actual 
progress of art. Art, constantly dissatis- 
fied with its own success, is forever re- 
fining itself, producing new subtleties 
which, requiring a different order of re- 
sponsiveness, appear for a time as crudi- 
ties. And from the interpretation of new 
subtleties as mere crudities, it is a sim- 
ple matter for the defensive, prejudice- 
bound mind to proceed to such terms 
as ‘ugly,’ ‘hideous,’ ‘cacaphonous,’ ‘dis- 
torted,’ which define for him things that 
upset his established orientations. Thus 
all art that has had to struggle through 
general resentment to general acceptance 
has been viewed at some time as being 
‘opposed’ to that which it follows. 
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Prejudice, then, from this viewpoint, 
is not something that can be stamped out 
by a program of re-education. In virtu- 
ally all minds it is a built-in mechanism 
that can only be modified by a natural 
evolutionary process dependent on ex- 
posure to the great evolutionary processes 
outside the individual’s skin. This is 
epitomized by the classic Mark Twain 
axiom of the boy who, at fourteen, was 
extremely pained by his father's ignor- 
ance but who, at twenty-one, was amazed 
to discover how much wisdom his father 
had acquired in seven brief years. 


‘Tonality’ vs. ‘Atonality’ 

The confused verbalization which must 
be considered as inseparable from anti- 
Schoenberg sentiment can be further 
clarified only by an inquiry into whether 
the opposition of ‘tonality’ and ‘aton- 
ality’ has any basis in fact. 

The term ‘tonality’ is used in much 
critical literature without qualification. 
That is, it is used as signifying a spe- 
cific ‘concept’ which needs no question- 
ing. However, on the basis of differentia- 
tions generally recognized in musicology, 
tonality has three separate meanings: 
it may mean ‘having the character of 
tone,’ which would have the purpose of 
distinguishing it from ‘noise’; it may 
mean a certain set of tones like the seven- 
toned diatonic scale (and the triadic har- 
monies proceeding from that scale) ; or, 
thirdly, it may mean ‘key,’ such as the 
‘C-sharp tonality.’ 

When tonality is spoken of as some- 
thing that Schoenberg has violated, it is 
generally one or a combination of these 
three meanings that the critic has in 
mind. The critic has a superficial justifica- 
tion for his claim, or rather, in the light 
of what we know of the problems of 
esthetic adjustment, the affective state re- 
sulting in such a claim has a real reason 
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for existing. First, the harmony of 
Schoenberg's music is distinctly dissimilar 
to that of music which is commonly re- 
garded as having a basis in tonality. Sec- 
ond, Schoenberg works in a twelve-toned 
scale and not the diatonic (seven-toned) 
scale. These differences may appear truly 
radical, and in the mind not readily 
adaptable to the sudden turns that art 
seems to take, and preoccupied with a 
system of labels (standing for the in- 
variable ‘essentials of good art’) which 
are not applicable to the new art, it is 
natural that the differences should be 
interpreted as representing a negation of 
the fundamental, and therefore approved, 
features of art. 

It is understandable that, from this sim- 
ple oppositional approach, the super- 
ficial differences between Schoenberg's 
music and that preceding it should as- 
sume an exaggerated importance. The 
surface characteristics are the ones that 
make the strongest impression on the new 
listener, and because of the disproportion- 
ate significance thus attached to them the 
fact that they may be supported by a 
framework built on familiar lines is likely 
to be unobservable or flatly denied. Wag- 
net's extension of the harmonic palette, 
his recognition of diatonic-harmonic pos- 
sibilities previously unexplored, was once 
called bad harmony or a destruction of 
harmony, and his free use in melody of 
tones ‘foreign’ to the scale produced vio- 
lent antipathies in many of his early 
listeners. In the same way the recognition 
of Schoenberg's role in the evolutionary 
process that has resulted in the gradual 
extinction of triadism in music has been 
delayed: the evolutionary process itself 
remains beclouded or completely unre- 
vealed to many of our contemporaries. 
This disability can be attributed to the 
lack in the average mind of what may be 
termed ‘historical perspective,’ the culti- 








vation of which is vigorously opposed by 
the firmly established habit of viewing 
events not in their sub-surface relation to 
the broad path of progress but in the 
light of immediate, unextended, and 
therefore largely false horizons. 


Without historical perspective one can- 
not see Schoenberg’s music as the natural 
flowering of seed sown by his predeces- 
sors; neither can one be aware of the 
progressive modifiability of the terms 
tonality and diatonicism as applied to 
music from Bach to Strauss. Tonality, in 
the sense of music with a fundamental 
‘key’ tone and a harmonic fabric revolv- 
ing around the triadic chord dominated 
by that key tone, was only emerging into 
clear definition in Bach’s time, whereas 
in the music of Strauss it is described 
as being ‘strained to its very limits.’ 
Diatonic-triadic tonality has enjoyed a 
rather brief existence (roughly two hun- 
dred years), and it is idiotic to claim for 
it an eternal validity which the course 
of music itself has proved it does not 
have. Still more idle is it to attempt to 
suggest that it has been forced into a 
contest against ‘atonality,’ and that the 
end of the struggle will reveal one or 
the other as the winner. 


The Collapse of Classical Notions 
As the relativistic approach to physical 
problems has resulted in the substitution 
of new terms for many of the long- 
cherished terms of classical physics, so 
the re-evaluations in musicology made 
necessary by the appearance of Schoen- 
berg’s art have been distinguished by: the 
introduction of new names in the esthetic 
and theoretic construction of events in 
music. The most significant of the new 
names is one pro Schoenberg 
himself: pantonality, with which he 
would like to replace the die-hard term 
atonality. Pantonality invalidates the un- 
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natural oppositional implications of the 
term atonality. Pantonalism represents 
Schoenberg’s assumption of the scalar 
and polytonal equality of all of the twelve 
tones in the octave: in the row of tones 
known to us by such names as the chro- 
matic scale, the twelve-tone scale, or the 
duodecuple scale, there are no tones 
which are considered to possess a natural 
dominance over the other tones; all 
tones are theoretically equal in value and 
importance. In other words, there is no 
ordered harmony of the sort one looks 
for in diatonic, triadic music, in which 
scalar and polytonal designs are restricted 
to tonal resources based on a particular 
unequal order existing in the tones. 

So fundamental, by what contemporary 
science might call a neuro-psycho-physio- 
logical process, has triadism become in 
the occidental mind, and so taken for 
granted in popular musicology its com- 
plete justification by nature, that the pos- 
sibility of its being in a very real sense 
a denial of natural acoustic phenomena 
presents itself only to a very few minds. 
Yet this is a fact that sooner or later 
must be brought to light by the inevitable 
wider adoption of extensional observa- 
tion: that triadic tonality is ‘natural’ 
(justified by nature) only to a limited 
extent, and that its codrdinative proper- 
ties are established by an arbitrary and, 
from one viewpoint, unnatural exclusion 
of.a great body of nature’s tonal re- 
sources. The highly selective process in- 
volved in the principles of triadism is 
not recognized as such at all: it is seen 
merely as a ‘mirroring’ of ‘nature's laws.’ 
Thus, not only does the ‘legality’ of tri- 
adism’s natural origin remain unper- 
ceived as a largely prejudicial and verbal- 
istic attribute, resulting from the accept- 
ance of triadism as the ‘natural’ tonality, 
but Schoenberg’s arrangement of tonal 
resources is labeled ‘unnatural,’ whereas 
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in truth it is just as ‘natural,’ or as ‘un- 
natural’ (whichever term prejudice may 
dictate) as any other musical system in 
which the scalar positions of the tones 
are fixed. 

The ‘natural law’ governing triadism is 
in the same category as the ‘reasonable 
limits’ within which the pre-Schoenberg 
composers operated: its code of sanctions 
and strictures is man-made rather than 
nature-made. This is not a theoretic 
hypothesis: it is demonstrated by the 
course of art itself, in which, as Otto 
Weininger aptly phrases it, ‘the natural 
laws are the laws which the artist creates 
from within himself.’? 


What is ‘Natural’? 


The claim that a specific work of art 
or the art of a certain historic period 
‘follows nature’ is a senseless claim, for 
even if it does not collapse of its own 
verbalistic vacuity, it will sooner or later 
be exploded by the often violently con- 
trasting aspects of nature in new art. The 
classicists claim the authority of nature 
because it seems to be the ultimate de- 
fense of their tastes; in other words, 
‘nature’ is ineradicably associated in our 
minds with the acceptable in art. But the 
Schoenbergians voice the same claim be- 
cause they know that, insofar as their 
own temperaments and inner convictions 
are concerned, they are as ‘natural’ as 
anybody else. 

The ‘naturalness’ of triadic tonality, 
in the sense of its having been the basis 
of a body of truly great Western art, can 
remain unquestioned. But the assumption 
that it is the natural tonality, excluding 
the possibility of any other's possessing 
or achieving an equal degree of common 
validity, will collapse on exposure to the 

* Sex and Character, (Authorized translation 


from the sixth German edition), London, Wil- 
liam Heinemann. 


evidence of existing music and the direc- 
tion of musical trends. 

While music remained perceptibly 
within the realm of triadism, there was 
no strong urge among classical theorists 
toward an investigation of the universal 
assumption of its origin in, and fidelity 
to, ‘natural’ acoustic phenomena, but in 
the present century, which has witnessed 
the decline and demise of the ‘natural’ 
tonality, a revision of the classical belief 
has become of utmost importance. The 
outstanding feature of this uninvestigated 
assumption is found to be the surprisingly 
wide variety of more or less scientific 
accounts of the manner in which triadic- 
diatonic music derives from natural tonal 
resources. One theorist finds that the 
major scale is the ‘only one’ that dis- 
plays a ‘clear chord-of-nature origin.’ An- 
other theorist points to the approxima- 
tion of our diatonic scale in the upper 
reaches of the overtone series of any 
tone. A third believes that an arithmetical 
juggling with the relationships existing 
between the lower consonant partials of 
nature’s chord has determined the dia- 
tonic scale. The diatonic minor scale, in 
the opinion of one, is an art product 
rather than a system having the patent 
‘naturalness’ of the major scale, but other 
theorists find it as clearly justified by 
nature in what is known as the ‘under- 
tones,’ the acoustical inversion of the 
overtones. 


These accounts of the origin in nature 
of the ‘natural’ tonality must be placed 
alongside the Pythagorean construction 
of the diatonic scale by means of the 
‘cycle of fifths’: they are processes of 
man rather than nature. While each may 
be clearly related to or identified with 
nature’s chord, or 2 part of nature's 
chord, they are not the products of im- 
personal physical processes, but of inter- 
pretive and deductive techniques created 








by men.* The fact that there is a certain 
plausibility in each of these contrasting 
theories may be taken as a sufficient indi- 
cation that what is called the scientific 
method may not, on investigation, always 
turn out to be either scientific or method- 
ical, in the modern sense of these words; 
indeed, the diversity of the roads they pur- 
sue toward establishing the naturalness 
of diatonic-triadic tonality succeeds only 
in suggesting that, given the necessary 
animus, nature may be theoretically dis- 
torted or reconstructed to justify almost 
any art procedure. 


The full significance of the fact that 
harmony in its familiar interpretation 
(discord, concord, and modulation) is 
nonexistent in music in the free semi- 
tonal scale has failed to impress the ma- 
jority of classical musicologists. This is 
why they are prone to argue that the 
‘total dissonance’ of the Schoenbergians 
is an abrupt cancellation of the still un- 
explored possibilities of harmony, and 
that pantonalism represents a needless re- 
nunciation of chordal or vertical symmetry 
(classical harmony). The fact that many 
contemporary composers are achieving 
some success in the pursuit of a more 
refined ‘methodical’ dissonance, retaining 
the triadic concords, or variations of 
them, as the basic frame of reference, 
encourages the classicists in their belief 
in the extensibility of the ‘natural’ ton- 
ality, and supports their insistence on 
viewing twelve-tone pantonalism only in 
the light of its nullification of harmony, 
ignoring its own inner cohesive proper- 

*The extrapolative process by which thev- 
retic structures of this nature are erected may 
be regarded as a form of absolutism in which 
nature (here nature’s chord) is stretched, dis- 
torted, rearranged, or otherwise tampered with 
in the cause of ‘logic.’ The logician, by thus 
overlooking the hypothetical, selective, and as- 


sumptive factors in his processes, arrives at 
‘proved’ theories or facts. 


. 
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ties and the vast field of new artistic 
possibilities it opens. 


Revaluations 


Schoenberg's mature twelve-tone music 
is in essence an artistic parallel of philo- 
sophic and scientific relativity. This is 
a conclusion to which anyone must come 
who has noted its emphasis of the motion 
factor, its elimination of the harmonic 
cadence, of the entire palette of meanings 
attached to diatonic harmony, and its 
abandonment of many of the amiliar de- 


vices for cementing a composition to- 


gether.* All these things combine to give 


Schoenberg’s music the aspect of depict- 
ing problems rather than solving them 
(which is also one of the differences be- 
tween relativistic and classical physics), 
and also explains the comment frequently 
heard that Schoenberg’s music appears to 
be ‘constantly wandering and never com- 
ing to rest.’ 

The whole question of the difference 
between diatonic and twelve-tone music, 
and the reason for the difference, is 
bound up with whether or not one ac- 
cepts the optimistic view that mankind 
is progressing toward an ever-increasing 
understanding of and mastery over his 
surroundings, and that the Einsteinian 
view, together with pantonal music, rep- 
resents a step in that direction. That 
art is and must remain independent of 
the human struggle is a dictum of the 
‘art for art's sake’ school that still finds 
many supporters; however, by far the 
greater portion of esthetic opinion in 
recent and modern times has taken it for 
granted that literature, painting, and 
music are primarily concerned with de- 


picting the earthly scene and man’s strug- 


“Schoenberg has written: ‘I must confess I 


regard this moving forward one of the most 
important marks of vitality. This seems to me 
at times more important than a consciousness 
of purpose. We move, too, without knowledge 
of the goal.’ 
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gles upon it. Such critical figures of 
speech as ‘incomparable form,’ ‘perfect 
grasp of light and shade,’ ‘sublime masses 
of tonal movement,’ etc., which are the 
commonplaces of esthetic journalism, re- 
fer not so much to the art products com- 
mented upon as to the human values and 
aspirations embodied in or suggested by 
them. 

‘Incomparable form,’ for example, is 
one of hundreds of standard clichés that 
have served many generations of art 
critics, yet in examining the diverse art 
in praise of which it has been used one 
becomes aware of the difficulty of con- 
cretely defining the term. Form is not a 
‘property’ of the artwork, but something 
created by the mortal in contact with it. 
How else can one account for the fact 
that some persons (not necessarily musi- 
cally educated) discover perfect form in 
the primitive and modern musics which 
for others are baffling formlessness? 

This is only partly a problem of 
esthetic prejudice; ‘form’ and all the 
other verbalistic attributes of art will 
probably always have different meanings 
for different individuals. Thus, even what 
is known as formal analysis of an art 
work may be quite differently constructed 
by different authorities, for the investiga- 
tion of art from the standpoint of what 
causes it to ‘hold together’ or to have 
meaning must remain on the esthetic- 
intensional level in order to be meaning- 
ful itself: a reduction of an artwork to 
its mere physical components cancels the 
possibility of attaching any meaning to 
it. In the last analysis, so far in man’s 


* The falsities and limitations involved here 
would be well illustrated by an attempt to de- 
fine a painter's methods and purposes by dis- 
secting a work of his into the smallest observ- 
able parts of line and color. The mass of sta- 
tistics thus produced would not only be mean- 
ingless from almost any investigative stand- 
point, but would (like written music), repre- 
sent merely a part of the phenomena which 
surround the painting as living art. 


progress, the most formal or scientific in- 
quiry in connexion with naturalness, 
form, or structure, cannot escape the in- 
fluence of individual or popular preju- 
dice, so that an understanding of the 
difference between ‘classic’ and ‘modern’ 
music depends to a considerable extent 
on a grasp of occidental progressivism 
and the prevailing artistic philosophy of 
the period which produced ‘classic’ or 
stable music, and of that which produced 
‘modern’ or unstable music. 


Necessity of New Departures 

The passage of art from stability to 
instability, from resolvability to non- 
resolvability, and the role of a changing 
general philosophy of art in this trans- 
formation, is nowhere more clearly ex- 
pressed than in Schoenberg's own artistic 
evolution, which, like that of Beethoven 
is commonly divided into three periods, 
the first being given to expression in more 
or less familiar styles, the second to the 
formulation of a new personality, and 
the third to a lucid and unequivocal defi- 
nition of that new personality. In music, 
Beethoven and Schoenberg are perhaps 
the most conspicuous examples of that 
ideal artist who in his own maturing 
carries so much of the burden of direct- 
ing art through one of its critical evolu- 
tionary steps from a great old tradition to 
a great new tradition. 

Schoenberg has sometimes spoken of 
this phase of his progress as follows: 
‘I found no pleasure in abandoning the 
familiar forms; often I have wished that 
I could have continued in the old style; 
but I was forced by an inner compulsion 
to travel new roads.’ The importance of 
Schoenberg's remark lies in its recogni- 
tion of the inescapable necessity of his 
departures, and that he should dissolve or 
unresolve himself in this way is com- 
pletely shattering to the classicist to whom 








‘consistency’ is of the utmost importance. 
It is quite as much because Schoenberg 
has disturbed the classical-absolutist no- 
tions of consistency and logical a 
ment, as well as because he has brought 
such a startling change to esthetic de- 
signs, that his occasional regret over his 
seemingly too-rapid progress from dia- 
tonic resources to those of the twelve-tone 
scale is shared by the general music- 
loving world. 

Schoenberg's ‘inner compulsion’ has 
been seized upon as a subject for satirical 
treatment by many critics and composers, 
and viewed isolatedly (in characteristic 
classical-absolutist fashion) as the sole 
and independent origin of his ‘cacaphon- 
ous’ music. Obviously, if any inner com- 
pulsion under which Schoenberg labored 
is to be considered seriously, it must be 
related not only to its immediate product, 
but to the outer stimulus which agitates 
it, to the great body of associated art from 
which it stems, and, most important (but 


usually left out of account), to the direc-’ 


tion of progress of the evolution of art 
forms. The focal point of this exten- 
sional, relativistic approach to the prob- 
lem would not be the negative question 
of the extent of Schoenberg’s violation 
of familiar forms, but the positive one of 
the degree of his adequacy to his own 
times. To the relativist the uppermost 
question is not whether an artist has due 
respect for the past, but whether an 
artist follows in the wake of real knowl- 
edge, whether he reflects the spirit of 
his age. From this wide-horizoned view, 
then, Schoenberg’s inner compulsion is 
not his own, but the common though as 
yet generally unclaimed property of his 
age: ‘distortion,’ ‘imbalance, ‘disson- 
ance,’ ‘aimless wandering,’ ‘plotlessness,’ 
are not his characteristics alone—they 
are the distinguishing marks of almost 
all great art of recent and contemporary 
times. 
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Schoenberg could not continue with 
ordered harmonic tonality not only be- 
cause its familiar sounds, as he says, had 
ceased to have expressive power, but also 
because its dissonance-consonance foun- 
dation could not support the relativity- 
dominated ideas of the new age. 

The fact so often propounded by the 
defenders of ordered harmony that there 
are still many harmonies and modula- 
tions to be discovered and used in exten- 
sion of the ‘old style’ is completely irrel- 
evant to Schoenberg’s abandonment of 
diatonicism. It has not been a matter 
of extending the familiar style, but of 
introducing a new welding agent (co- 
ordinate system) by which music could 
be kept in touch with the recent changes 
which have affected man’s entire ap- 
proach to the problems of himself and 
his surroundings. This demand could not 
have been met by any attempt at remould- 
ing harmonic diatonicism, because its 
concord-discord-resolution formula was 
the distinguishing mark, the very core 
of the meaningfulness, of classic music, 
and therefore useless as a medium for ex- 
pressing the new outlook. 

It must also be borne in mind that the 
difficulty of preserving — which means 
also perceiving — tonality or keyism in- 
creases as more and more of the so-called 
distant dissonances are introduced, so 
that the extension of ordered harmony 
to embrace less and less consonance be- 
comes beyond a certain point merely a 

‘etical possibility, valueless in prac- 
music, and not realizable, in any 


«case, On instruments now in use. Thus 


Schoenberg's ‘system’ using an octave of 
twelve equal tones (the chromatic scale) 
and giving to the average Western ear 
a general impression of continuous 
though varying dissonance, was not a 
leaping over the unexplored possibilities 
of harmonicism, but the simple and 
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natural answer to the obvious exhaustion 
of it. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The foregoing article is intended as 
part of the tribute offered to Arnold 
Schoenberg on the occasion of his sev- 
entieth birthday. On behalf of the 
Schoenberg Seventieth Birthday Commit- 
tee, I should like to report the following: 

Schoenberg's birthday (September 13) 
will be celebrated throughout America by 
performances of his works during the 
coming symphony season (Winter, 1944- 
45). Conductors who have programmed 
Schoenberg works to date are Leopold 
Stokowski (New York City Symphony), 


Howard Hansen (Eastman), Alfred Wal- 
lenstein (Los Angeles), Fritz Reiner 
(Pittsburgh), and Leonard Bernstein 
(New York Philharmonic). 

Schoenberg recordings are Trans figured 
Night (Victor) for string orchestra and 
Die Gurrelieder (Victor) for voices and 
large orchestra. Both these works are 
early, representing his ‘tonal’ period. 
They are conducted by Ormandy and 
Stokowski respectively. A third work, 
representing Schoenberg's later or ‘atonal’ 
period, is Pierrot Lunaire for chamber 
orchestra and intoning voice, a Columbia 
recording conducted by Schoenberg. 

Among Schoenberg's smaller printed 
works that should be available in any 


Arthur Rodzinski (New York Philhar- 
monic), Serge Koussevitsky (Boston), 
Desire Defauw (Chicago), Eugene 
Goosens (Cincinnati), Karl Kruger (De- 
troit), Hans Kindler (National Sym- 
phony), Fabien Sevitsky (Indianapolis), 
Vladimir Goldschmann (St. Louis), 


music store are the piano pieces, Op. 11, 
Op. 19, and Op. 23, the two-piano ver- 
sion of his recent Concerto for Piano, 
and the four string quartets. Pillar of Fire, 
with Schoenberg music and choreography 
by Anthony Tudor, is on the current rep- 
ertory of Ballet Theatre. 





THE ‘UNSPEAKABLE LEVEL’ 


But as yet man does not realize his complete unacquaintance with 
the area of unexplored reactions that lies back of his arbitrary, 
commonplace abstractions—the area that is hidden beneath the 
mental symbols he has come to ‘know’ and to name as his love, 
requited or unrequited, his anger, vindicated or unfounded, his 
pride, his irritability, his self-defeating dishonesties, his jealousies, 
his driving acquisitiveness, his competitive envy, his abject depend- 
ence upon this, that or the other person or circumstances, his periodic 
and sweeping impulse to fanatical religious exaltations, not to men- 
tion those mood extravagances that ultimate in such uncontrollable 
outbreaks as war—in short, the infinite range of symbolic or imaginal 
sensations and feelings which, plaguing and defeating him on every 
hand, destroy his happiness and his very life. It is in his un- 
familiarity with the deeper factors internal to him that man has 
failed to come to grips with the actual processes underlying all these 
spurious abstractions—these mere names that have vicariously be- 
come the be-all and end-all of his existence. 


TRIGANT Burrow, The Biology of Human Conflict 
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WHAT JOE TOLD HIM: 
A Study of the Process of Abstracting’ 


| Ag tee sg that has happened 
during the past 24 hours in the lives 
of 2,000,000,000 people will presently 
be summarized for you by your favorite 
newscaster, who will talk for 13 minutes 
and speak about 2,000 words. In order to 
perform this amazing feat, your favorite 
newscaster will have to condense into his 
2,000 words and 13 minutes a reasonably 
estimated 5,000,000 words, which it 
would take him approximately 23 days 
to read if he were to maintain, day and 
night, a rate of 150 words per minute. 

*A full report of the investigation with 
which this paper deals is contained in ‘An 
Analysis of Changes Occurring in Successive 
Stages of Verbal Abstracting,’ a thesis sub- 
mitted by Miss Wood in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts, in the Department of Psychology at the 
State University of Iowa, August, 1944. The 
study was directed by the senior author. The 
study is part of a program of research in lan- 
guage behavior that is relevant to certain basic 
aspects of general semantics as set forth in 
Alfred Korzybski’s Science and Sanity: An In- 


troduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and. 


General Semantics, Lancaster, Penn.; second 
edition, 1941. 

Miss Wood received her undergraduate de- 
gree from Purdue University in 1943, her M.A. 
degree, in clinical psychology, from the State 
University of Iowa in 1944. She is at present 
on the staff of Audience Research, Inc., Prince- 
ton, N. J., where she is assisting in the analysis 
of audience evaluations of motion pictures. 
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That is to say, he will have to leave out 
roughly 99.96% of what would consti- 
tute something resembling a complete re- 
port if he is to stay within his allotted 
time on the networks. The crucial point 
is that as you listen you will have no way 
of knowing which 99.96% is being left 
out. Moreover, you will have no indis- 
putable assurance that the 0.04% you 
are receiving is reliable. In separating it 
from the 99.96% that constitutes its 
immediate context, the newscaster may 
allow it to take on an utterly misleading 
aspect. He may distort part of the 0.04% 
that he does pass on to you. He, or some- 
one else in the long series of reporters, 
re-write men and editors responsible for 
the final summary, may have made up 
part of it out of sheer delusion, honest 
misunderstanding, or self-interest. How 
well informed, or misinformed, or un- 
informed will you be after hearing the 
broadcast? 

Tonight a candidate for high office will 
address the nation for one-half hour. In 
that brief time he will attempt to cover 
subjects on which thousands of books 
have been written, and on which thou- 
sands more will be written, and even then 
the subjects will not be exhausted. In 
order to stay within his time limit, the 
campaigner will have to leave unsaid 
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almost everything there is to be said. 
Can you trust him to leave out all but 
what is most important, and to do this 
without distorting anything essential or 
adding anything illusory? 

The proportion of our knowledge that 
is gained at firsthand is almost negligible. 
Surrounded by a veritable Eden of facts, 
we manage only to eke out a semantically 
malnourished existence on the crumbs 
that fall from the copywriters’ tables in 
the form of 5-word headlines, 15-word 
bulletins, summaries of summaries, and 
digests of undigested digests. Anyone 
who has ever had the opportunity to 
follow a news story from its source 
through the verbal relay systems of the 
press services, to the newspapers, to the 
digest weeklies, out into the highways and 
byways around the country and back 
again to the source, appreciates the well- 
worn gag line: “That ain't the way I 
heard it.’ 

During the past year we conducted at 
the University of Iowa an experimental 
study of verbal abstracting in an attempt 
to discover the nature and extent of 
changes occurring in the course of a series 
of re-statements of specially prepared ma- 
terial. We were also interested in certain 
factors related to such changes. It is the 
purpose of this paper to present a report 
of this investigation. 

Briefly, our investigation was concerned 
with specific differences between a given 
statement and a reproduction, or abstract, 
of that statement. The essential proced- 
ure involved three stages of the abstract- 
ing process: Subject A read an 828-word 
statement about Negroes and whites, and 
then wrote an abstract of it; Subject B 
read this first-order abstract and wrote 
an abstract of it; Subject C read B’s ab- 
stract and wrote an abstract of it. Changes 
occurring in the course of these three 
successive stages of abstracting were ex- 
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amined, classified, and related to the sub- 
jects’ attitudes toward Negroes.? 


The Problem 


Specifically, the present study was de- 
signed to answer the following questions: 

1. What are the differences in amount 
of detail, in terms of number of words, 
between specified statements and abstracts 
of these statements? 

2. What proportion of the material in 
the original statements is reproduced ac- 
curately, distorted, and omitted in the 
abstracts? 

3. What proportion of the material in 
the abstracts is added by the persons 
doing the abstracting? 

4. To what extent do the above 
changes involve or result in changes in 
the evaluations of Negroes expressed in 
the original statement? 

5. In terms of such changes, what is 
the observable effect on the abstracting 
process of the attitudes (as specified) of 
the person doing the abstracting? 


Procedure 
Since previous studies of immediate 
recall indicated that the attitudes of the 


? Previously published studies relevant to this 
one with respect to either problem or method- 
ology, or both, are the following: K. B. Clark, 
‘Some Factors Influencing the Remembering of 
Prose Material,’ Archives of Psychology, 1940, 
253, 1-74; A. L. Edwards, ‘Frames of Refer- 
ence as Factors Influencing Learning and Re- 
tention,» M.A. thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; W. Line and W. R. Wees, ‘Learning as 
Doing: Some suggestions concerning the anal- 
ysis of direction,’ British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1936, 27, 162-169; M. Sherif, ‘A Study 
of Some Social Factors in Perception,’ Archives 
of Psychology, 1935, 87, 5-55; W. S. Watson 
and G. W. Hartman, ‘The Rigidity of a Basic 
Attitudinal Frame,’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1939, 34, 314-336; W. R. 
Wees and W. Line, ‘The Influence of the 
Form of Presentation upon Reproduction: the 
Principles of Determination, British Journal 
of Psychology, 1937, 28, 167-189. 
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subjects were influential in the type of 
material recalled, two groups of subjects 
with differing attitudes toward Negroes 
were chosen for this study of the ab- 
stracting process. All the subjects were 
students in the first or second semester 
courses in general psychology at the State 
University of Iowa. Form B of A Scale 
for Measuring Attitude Toward Races and 
Nationalities by H. H. Grice* was ad- 
ministered at regular class periods to a 
total of 236 students. The scale items 
were simply statements similar to these: 


8. I consider it a privilege to asso- 
ciate with this group. 

9. Have unusual ability for leader- 
ship. 

32. Have a tendency to fight. 

33. Must undergo many years of civ- 
ilization before they may be said 
to have reached our own level. 


, The subjects were asked to respond 
to each item in terms of whether they 
‘strongly agreed,’ ‘agreed,’ ‘disagreed,’ 
‘strongly disagreed’ with the statement, 
or whether they were uncertain as to 
their evaluation of the statement. 

The test scores ranged from 2.16 to 
4.62, the possible range of scores being 
from 0 to 5. A high score on the scale 
indicates a favorable attitude toward Ne- 
groes and a low score an unfavorable 
attitude.* The subjects for this research 
were chosen from those students receiving 
scores which placed them in the highest 
one-fourth of the distribution (above 
3.68) and those receiving scores which 
placed them in the lowest one-fourth of 

*Remmers, H. H., editor, ‘Studies in Atti- 
tudes’ Series I. Bulletin of Purdue University: 
Studies in Higher Education, 1934. This scale, 
as well as a detailed account of the procedure 
and results, are contained in the manuscript 
copy of this report on file in the library of the 
State University of Iowa. 

“The mean, median, and standard deviation 
were 3.62, 3.53, and .43, respectively. 
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the distribution (below 3.27). All the 
students who received scores placing them 
within these two groups were called for 
further testing. Each one met individually 
with the junior author. The meetings 
were similar, the same procedure being 
followed for all the subjects: 


1. Form A of the Grice scale was ad- 
ministered to the subject. Form B had 
been administered previously. 

2. A list of adjectives was read aloud 
by the junior author. The subject was 
asked to mark a plus for each one he 
considered appropriate for the descrip- 
tion of Negroes. Several of the adjectives 
were expected to differentiate between 
the two groups of subjects, while others 
were assumed to be neutral in connota- 
tive value. Some of these adjectives are 
listed in Table II. 

3. The subject was asked to endorse 
or reject each of twelve statements con- 
cerning Negroes. Nine of these state- 
ments were used in a previous study of 
racial attitudes among college students® 
and three were written by the junior 
author. 

4. The junior author interviewed each 
subject for approximately twenty minutes. 
The interviews were planned to be in- 
formal but as uniform for the various 
subjects as possible. The subject was 
urged to give his opinions freely; how- 
ever, the interviewer refrained from mak- 
ing-comments about the subject's state- 
ments and avoided answering questions. 
The purpose of the study was not dis- 
closed at any time. The first part of the 
interview consisted of eleven questions 
seeking information about the subject, 
e.g., his residence, parent’s occupation, 
activities on the campus, etc. The next 
section was composed of six questions 

* Garrison, K. C. and Burch, V. A. ‘A Study 


of Racial Attitudes of College Students,’ Jowr- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1933, 4, 231-235. 
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requiring the subject to rate himself in 
regard to degree of tolerance, political 
orientation, behavior toward Negroes, 
etc. Four questions concerned the sub- 
ject’s experience with Negroes. The last 
nine items of discussion in the interview 
were called ‘social distance’ items. The 
subject predicted his own behavior with 


Negroes in fairly specific situations. In- 
formation obtained in the interviews is 
summarized in Table I. 

This rather detailed selection of sub- 
jects would be of uncertain value unless 
there was objective evidence that the 
techniques used distinguished adequately 
between persons with different attitudes 








TABLE I 


Data Concerning the Subjects in Group I (favorable attitudes toward Negroes) and 
Group II (unfavorable attitudes toward Negroes). 


Group I Group Il 


Residence: 
sey of Mason-Dixon 
htt dante Sidadn le sie 30 29 
ion ‘a Mason-Dixon 
Me o's 6 vadoehidxsis 0 1 


Socio-economic rating of par- 
ent as classified accordin 
to categories used in Fed. 
eral Census of 1920: 


Professional . 11 9 
—_ i profesional and man- 


| SP eae 3 7 
Clerical, skilled trades, and 
retail business ........ 12 13 
DN Eis tae ewaesae we 3 1 
Slightly skilled trades... . 1 0 
Day laborers ........... 0 0 
Classification in the uni- 
versity: 
FE rr en Tr 1 
UD x 00 tema sea an 14 
OE ib whe gaacade goes 12 
UN Gi ane <ile Sie baie eax 4 5 
Semesters of sociology: 
eee 7 4 
Be SEINE ends eb once 10 8 
More than 2 semesters... 2 3 
eee ere 11 15 
Cumulative grade-point aver- 
mf - 
Paheh eae ok kkk 2.61 2.23 
Seetind deviation wean 0.52 0.41 
Signficance ratio (¢)..... 22.66 
Level of confidence...... Less than 0.1% 


74.0= A; 3.0=B; 2.0=C; etc. 


Group I Group Il 
Membership in Greek-letter 


fraternity (sorority) .... 9 20 
Membership in noone or- 
ganizations... . 6 1 
Working for partial | or com- 
plete self-support ....... 19 9 
Experience with Negroes: 
No close contact........ 10 6 
Acquainted with 1 or more: 
as equals (classmates, 
oe ea ee Cree 6 8 
as menials (servants, 
ot a ee ee 1 16 
Know 1 Negro well..... 3 0 
Know more than 1 Negro 
GN Gs divs sWannendes 10 0 


Degree of tolerance asserted 
im interview: 


“Very tolerant’ ......... 4 1 

IEEN SS acalicia ia ss4'e ois 26 19 

‘Rather tolerant’ ........ 0 4 

‘Intolerant’ 0 6 
Self-classification of attitude 

toward Negroes on a ten- 

point scale: 

en 6-10 2-8 

A Serer 8.3 5.2 

Standard deviation At wee 1.0 1.5 
Self-classification of political 

orientation: 

‘Conservative’... ...... 5 11 

‘Conservative tending 

toward liberal’ ....... 4 1 
RS ere ee 17 14 
‘Liberal tending ts toward 
radical’ ‘ . 3 1 
« Apia 1 1 
NN oo. cus 0 2 
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toward Negroes. The author of the atti- 
tude scales states that ‘the reliability of 
the generalized scale is high enough to 
justify its use when it is desired to de- 
termine the attitudes of a given group 
. . «8 These scales were built by the 
Thurstone method of ‘equal appearing 
intervals.’ A study by Likert, Roslow, 
and Murphy’ has shown that the relia- 
bility of scales so constructed increases 
significantly when scored by the Likert 
method. Consequently, the scales used in 
this study were scored as suggested by 
these authors. An additional technique 
for improving the reliability of the scales 
was the omitting of each item which 
failed to discriminate between the sub- 
jects with favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes toward Negroes. It is believed 
that the reliability of the Grice scales was 
improved by these alterations. 

In order to have an objective method 
for scoring the subjects’ responses to the 
adjectives, each adjective or the list was 
judged by ten graduate students in edu- 
cation and psychology in terms of 
whether it connoted to them a ‘favorable,’ 
‘unfavorable,’ or ‘neutral’ attitude toward 
Negroes. There was a high degree of 
agreement in this judging. If, however, 
more than three judges disagreed with 
the others in classifying an adjective, it 
was placed in the ‘neutral’ category. 

The opinions of the subject given dur- 
ing the interviews were evaluated by the 
writer. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine from the previous judgments of 
the adjectives and the scale items what 
might constitute a ‘favorable’ or ‘un- 

*Remmers, op cit. Grice found a correla- 
tion coefficient of .982 between these scales and 
the Hinckley scale of attitude toward Negroes, 
an older and reliable scale. 

* Likert, R., Roslow, S. and Murphy, G. 
‘A Simple and Reliable Method of Scoring the 
Thurstone Scaies,’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 1934, 5, 228-238. 


favorable’ attitude and to evaluate these 
data accordingly. 

In order to obtain two groups of sub- 
jects with relatively extreme attitudes 
toward Negroes, the following criteria 
for inclusion of subjects in the study 
were applied: 


1. The subject’s score on Form A of 
the attitude scale had to be lower than 
that score (3.27) on Form B of the scale 
below which 25 per cent of the test 
scores fell, or higher than that score 
(3.68) on Form B above which the high- 
est 25 per cent of the scores fell. 

2. To remain in the ‘favorable’ group, 
a subject was required to endorse at least 
five more ‘favorable’ adjectives than ‘un- 
favorable.’ A subject in the ‘unfavorable’ 
group had to have at least an equal num- 
ber of ‘favorable’ and ‘unfavorable’ 
adjectives, the latter preferably being 
greater in number. 

3. The opinions stated during the in- 
terviews had to correspond closely to 
those indicated by the subject on the 
objective tests. 

Finally, some subjects were excluded 
because they were unable to participate 
in the study. Moreover, after thirty sub- 
jects had been selected for each group, 
all additional subjects were rejected. 

In its final form, Group I (the ‘favor- 
able’ group) consisted of four males and 
twenty-six females ranging in age from 
17 to 22 years, with an average age of 
19 years. Group II (the ‘unfavorable’ 
group) consisted of six males and 


- twenty-four females ranging in age from 
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17 to 25 years, with an average age of 
19 years 6 months. 

There were no significant differences 
between the groups in age, residence 
(with reference to the Mason-Dixon 
line), socio-economic status of parents, 
class in the university, or number of 
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semesters of psychology or sociology 
studied in the university. There were, 
however, some important differences be- 
tween the two groups. First, the subjects 
of Group I had an average cumulative 
gtade-point of 2.61, while that average 
for Group II was only 2.23. This differ- 
ence is highly reliable (statistically sig- 
nificant at less than the 0.1% level of 
confidence). Second, 66% of the sub- 
jects in Group II were members of Greek 
letter fraternities, as against 30% in 
Group I. Third, over twice as many sub- 


jects in Group I (63%) as in Group II 
(30% ) were working for their partial or 
complete self-support while attending the 
university. Another indication of differ- 
ence between the two groups was that 
over half the subjects in Group II had 
known Negroes chiefly as servants, jani- 
tors, etc. All the other subjects in this 
group (‘unfavorable’) had had no close 
contact with Negroes or were merely 
acquainted with a few in classes. On the 
other hand, a third of the subjects in 
Group I had no close contact with Ne- 











TABLE II 
Percentages of Subjects in Groups I (favorable attitude toward Negroes) and II 
(unfavorable attitude toward Negroes) Endorsing Specified Adjectives as Descriptive 
of Negroes, with the Classification of those Adjectives as F (favorable), ? (neutral) 
and U (unfavorable) in Evaluative Connotation, as Classified by Ten Judges. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Classi- of of Classi- of of 
Adjective fication GroupI Groupll Adjective fication GroupI Group ll 
musical F 96.6 96.6 lazy U 23.3 86.6 
emotional ? 96.6 93.3 odorous U 13.3 66.6 
very religious ? 83.3 90.0 unintelligent U 0.0 33.3 
attractive F 63.3 20.0 unclean U 3.3 33.3 
tolerant F 96.6 50.0 immoral U 3.3 43.3 
progressive F 70.0 30.0 ugly U 0.0 60.0 
charming F 66.6 13.3 vulgar U 0.0 30.0 
big ? 36.6 70.0 fanatical U 10.0 40.0 
superstitious U 46.6 90.0 backward U 16.6 56.6 
loud U 26.6 66.6 
TABLE III 


Differences Between Group I and Group II in Total Number of Adjectives, Mean 
Number of Favorable (F) Adjectives and Mean Number of Unfavorable (U) 
Adjectives Endorsed. 


Group I Group Il 
Total adjectives endorsed: 
a bik RRR ites ak So 0s 04 &a:s'0S VALE he 18.33 22.54 
ees HAMAR DAR tian de eveess ceeebess 3.25 4.80 
Significance ratio (#)............06 ce eeee 3.93 
Level of confidence.............2220000 Less than 0.1% 
F adjectives endorsed: 
i LUCE sR ee eo vawmegseccceeeeses 8.90 6.36 
DESC ETECLatepeceerccsccesscsteces 1.35 2.17 
Signi EN cis ago sconctiecees 17.11 
Level of confidence...............000005 Less than 0.1% 
U adjectives endorsed: 
sR er ee eee oer 1.80 7.60 
MG as REAR Cnc d ase creteddsdetes 1.68 ‘ 3.10 
igni on SRO EERE PEER LL Oe 26.15 
pa yr rol aw dide ides Ounenewa Less than 0.1% 








groes, while 43% knew one or more 
Negroes well. 

Other differences which may be sig- 
nificant are those shown in the self- 
ratings on a ten-point scale of attitude 
toward Negroes, which were devised by 
the writers. One-third of Group II sub- 
jects classified themselves as ‘rather intol- 
erant’ or ‘intolerant,’ as against none in 
Group I. The average self-rating on a 
ten-point scale of attitude toward Ne- 
groes for Group I was 8.3, a rating of 
10 being most favorable. This average 
for group II, however, was only 5.2, 
slightly above the rating of ‘neutral.’ 
The ratings for this group ranged, how- 
ever, from 2 to 8, while the range for 
Group I was from 6 to 10. 

Table II (p. 15) presents those ad- 
jectives which evoked similar responses, 
and those which evoked widely differing 
responses, for the subjects in the two 
attitude-groups. It will be noted that the 
U (unfavorable) adjectives distinguished 
between the two groups most frequently. 
Table III (p. 15) offers some explana- 
tion for this result. The difference of 4.21 
between the average total number of ad- 
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jectives endorsed by Groups I and II, the 
difference of 2.54 between the average 
number of F (favorable) adjectives en- 
dorsed by the two groups, and the dif- 
ference of 5.80 between the average 
number of U (unfavorable) adjectives 
endorsed are highly reliable (at less than 
the 0.1% level of confidence). 

Finally, the differences between Groups 
I and II in their responses to the ‘social 
distance’ items in the interview are im- 
portant. As shown in Table IV the 
difference in the responses of the two 
attitude-groups increases as the ‘social 
distance’ decreases. The overlapping in 
the responses for the two groups should 
be noted, however. The chief significance 
in this overlapping lies in its implication 
that, while the attitudes of Group I were 
probably quite favorable toward Negroes, 
those of Group II were not, in general, 
extremely unfavorable. Both groups, after 
all, were almost entirely Northern, and 
both were drawn from relatively well 
educated segments of the population. It 
may be concluded, however, from the 
various sets of data taken together, that 
the two groups of subjects differ suffi- 





TABLE IV 
Percentages of Subjects in Groups I and II Responding ‘Yes’ to the Social Distance 
Questions During the Interview. 


Would you be willing to have a class in the university under a Negro? 
Would you hire a Negro for a trained position? 
Would you work with a Negro on an equal basis in a job you would like? 
Would you live in a neighborhood with a Negro family of a socio- 
economic status similar to your own? 
Would you invite a Negro of your own sex to your home for dinner?. .. 
I a oath 4. < ons 6 v0.00 occ ttne sen dogas secisantas 
Would you invite a Negro of your own ‘sex to your living quarters at 
the university for dinner?..............00 sc cece cece cece eeeeee 

DE ie GURU es ie iwcen sce ccncceccsccdvictesepeacsoces 
Would you invite a negro of your own sex to a restaurant for dinner? 
the Opposite SEK?.. 2... eect cece cece cescencees erie 

Would you live in a rooming house with one or more Negroes in it?... . 
Would you ask a Negro of your own sex to stay all night with you?.... 
Do you think that Negroes and whites should be allowed to inter-marry? 
If the bans on Negro-white marriages were removed, would you be willing 
to have your son or daughter marry a Negro?........-.+++ss0ee+: 


GroupI Group ll 
(N= 30) (N= 30) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
30 24 
Peis de cabub cuvese's eke 29 15 
28 11 
Pitvidh se cicespecaeeriekeas see 29 8 
28 12 
27 5 
30 3 
27 1 
29 6 
19 3 
27 6 
22 1 
13 2 
1l 0 
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ciently in attitude toward Negroes for 
the purposes of this study. Further com- 
ments on this important point will be 
made in the concluding section of this 
paper. 

Experimental Procedure 

An 828-word article written by the 
authors presented data and statements of 
opinion about possible differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites. This article is 
presented in Table V (p. 19-20). The 
division of the article into units, as shown 
in the table, was done for purposes of 
analysis after the abstracting had been 
completed. This analysis is described later 
in this report. The aim in writing the 
article was to outline the problem con- 
cisely, but to avoid showing obvious rela- 
tionships among the various ‘ideas.’ The 
attempt was also made to omit so-called 
‘affective’ words as much as practicable. 

In order to obtain relatively extensive 
data indicative of changes occurring in 
abstracting, three stages of the process 
were studied. The subjects in each atti- 
tude-group were divided at random into 
three sub-groups of ten each. The fol- 
lowing procedure was followed with each 
subject individually: 

FIRST SUB-GROUP (ten subjects in 
Group I and ten in Group II): The 
subject was given the prepared type- 
written article. He was instructed: ‘Read 
this article carefully to yourself once.’ 
After reading the article, the subject 
looked at a book of miscellaneous car- 
toons for fifteen minutes. He was then 
given paper and pencil and instructed: 
‘Write as fully as you can in your own 
words the article you read called “Black 
and White’.’ No time limit was set for 
the reading, or for the writing of the ab- 
stract. Abstracts written by these sub- 
groups are called ‘first-order abstracts.’ 

SECOND SUB-GROUP (ten subjects in 
Group I and ten in Group II) : The pro- 
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cedure for these subjects was the same 
as that for the first twenty except that 
they read the abstracts written by the 
subjects in the first sub-groups. Thus, a 
subject in Group II, sub-group 2, read 
an abstract of the first-order selected at 
random from those written by the Group 
II subjects of sub-group 1 and abstracted 
it. The first-order abstracts were, of 
course, typewritten uniformly on white 
paper. Since the abstracts of sub-groups 2 
are twice removed from the original 
article, they are called ‘second-order ab- 
stracts.’ 

THIRD SUB-GROUP (ten subjects in 
Group I and ten in Group II): These 
subjects followed the procedure of those 
in the first and second sub-groups except 
that they read randomly chosen abstracts 
of the second-order (written by subjects 
of their respective groups in sub-groups 
2) and then wrote abstracts of them. The 
abstracts written by subjects in sub-group 
3 are called ‘third-order abstracts.’ 


Results 


In analyzing the sixty abstracts ob- 
tained, there were three major objectives. 
The first was to determine what changes 
had occurred, with reference to the orig- 
inal article, throughout the three stages 
of abstracting (stages of abstracting re- 
fers to the successive abstracts made by 
sub-groups 1, 2, and 3). The second 
objective was to discover what effect these 
changes had in terms of the evaluation 
of Negroes implied in the original article. 
The third objective was to ascertain the 
relationship between the subjects’ atti- 
tudes toward Negroes and the nature of 
the changes effected by them during the 
abstracting process. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that the original article 
was written with the aim of keeping it 
as inconclusive and controversial as pos- 
sible. 








AMOUNT OF RECALL: Table VI (p. 
21) shows the average number of words 
in the abstracts of the subjects in each 
sub-group for Groups I and II, and the 
average percentages of words, in terms 
of the original article. The subjects in 
Group I consistently averaged a greater 
number of words. These differences may 
be explained in terms of the significantly 
higher mean grade average of Group I. 
Although the difference in number of 
words was small, the results might have 
been misleading had not all of the results 
been computed in terms of the percentage 
of each subject's total recall. This neces- 
sary statistical technique tends to over- 
emphasize some of the results, however, 
particularly in the analysis of second- and 
third-order abstracts. For this reason, only 
those results which were influenced least 
by the method will be presented here. 

AccuRACY OF RECALL: In order to 
discover the accuracy of each abstract, 
in terms of the stimulus used, a more 
meaningful unit of measurement than 
number of words or sentences had to be 
devised. The original article was given 
to four graduate students who checked 
each sentence or phrase which seemed to 
them to constitute a ‘functional unit.’ 
Such a unit was described to them as a 
group of words which seemed to func- 
tion as one ‘idea.’ It was possible, then, 
for the experimenter to compare each 
sentence in an abstract with the func- 
tional units in the original article and 
determine whether or not that sentence 
was an accurate reproduction of one of 
the original functional units. “ee 

Table VI shows the average percent- 
ages of original functional units found 
in the abstracts. As shown in Table VII 
(p. 21), approximately 60% of the 
f.u.’s (functional units) in the first-order 
abstracts were accurate reproductions. 
There was a decrease in the percentages 
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from one stage of abstracting to the next 
of roughly 50%. In the third-order 
abstracts, then, about 15% of the ma- 
terial constituted accurate reproduction 
of the original functional units. 

Now, the subjects in sub-groups 2 and 
3 had never seen the original article. 
When these abstracts were analyzed in 
terms of the abstracts of the preceding 
order, it was found that the percentages 
of functional units which were accurate 
reproductions of f.u.’s in the previous 
abstracts amounted, with one exception, 
to slightly over 50%. This percentage 
is quite comparable to that obtained in 
the analysis of the first-order abstracts 
in terms of the article read. 

In order to determine whether selec- 
tive factors were operating in the kind 
of material recalled from the original 
article, it was necessary to have qualita- 
tive classifications of the functional units 
in the original article. The article, in its 
entirety, but with the functional units 
clearly marked as in Table V, was given 
to ten graduate students. They were in- 
structed to classify each functional unit 
as ‘favorable,’ ‘neutral,’ or ‘unfavorable’ 
in terms of the evaluation of Negroes it 
connoted for them. Of the total of fifty 
f.u.’s, sixteen were classified as F (favor- 
able), sixteen U (unfavorable), and 
eighteen as ? (uncertain). 

The evaluations of Negroes expressed 
in-the abstracts, as compared to those in 
the original article, were studied in terms 
of the percentages of F and U units in 
the abstracts and article, respectively. The 
number of F units was equal to the num- 
ber of U units in the original article. 
This 1-to-1 ratio was not maintained in 
the abstracts, however. Table VIII (p. 
22) shows that in the second-order ab- 
stracts of Group I subjects, the balance 
had swung to F units; and by the third 

(Text continued on page 23.) 
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TABLE V 


‘Black and White’: The Article Read by Sub-groups 1 in Groups I and II with 
Instructions to the Ten Judges and their Classification of Each Functional Unit in 


Terms of Its Evaluation of Negroes. 


Instructions to Judges: After each sentence or phrase which is typed single-space, place a symbol 
representing your judgment of it in terms of what kind of an evaluation of Negroes it seems 
to imply. Please use the following symbols: 


Classification 


Us 


F, 


2 
Fy 


F, 
Us 


Us 


F, 


?n 


Us 

Us 

F, 
UrUs 


F for ‘favorable’ 
? for units which might be either ‘favorable’ or ‘unfavorable’ 
U for ‘unfavorable’ 


Functional unit 


What are the differences between Negroes and whites and how may these 
differences be explained? 


Although writers have attempted to answer this question on the basis of scientific 
reports, theories, and opinions, it is still a source of controversy. 


The major views and facts of this controversy may be summarized as follows: 
Although it is sometimes difficult to differentiate Negro from white, 
there is, generally speaking, an observable difference in physical appearance. 


To some individuals this physical difference is an indication of broader, innate 
racial differences. 


A survey of prominent and influential Negroes in this country showed that the 
vast majority were mulattoes. 


Since mulattoes are descendants of whites and Negroes, 


this survey might be regarded as evidence of innate biological differences be- 
tween Negro and white. 


Many people believe that continued white domination and superiority in cultural 
and scientific achievement can be explained only on these grounds. 


Another explanation for the findings of this survey is that the Negro with few 
white ancestors finds advancement difficult simply because of the social stigma 
attached to his darker color. 


Secondly, differences may be found between the races in intelligence as measured 
by standard tests. 


Boaz has said that if we selected the best of mankind according to intellect and 
personality, each one of the large races would be represented. 


Most authorities recognize the presence of superior individuals among Negroes; 


however, some feel that more important evidence of Negro intelligence is 
based on 


numerous studies showing that only about 15 per cent of Negroes surpass the 
average white on intelligence tests. 


Other studies have shown that when Negro and white children are equated on 
the basis of socio-economic status, no significant difference is found in test 
intelligence. 


The fact remains, however, that at present intelligence tests for large numbers 
of Negroes and whites show great differences. 


A third possible distinction between Negro and white is in terms of resistance 
to disease. 

Negroes are often called ‘unhealthy.’ 

The death rate is much higher than for whites, 

although the suicide rate is lower. 

Deaths from tuberculosis and syphilis are far greater. 
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Such census data may evidence predisposition to disease. The Negro might be 
biologically a less resistant organism than the white. 


On the other hand, since death rates for food poisoning and excessive heat are 
also larger, 


all of these widely divergent rates might be due to living and working conditions. 


Some authorities combine these two views, believing that the total Negro death 
rate is larger than the white because the Negro is less resistant to ‘white man’s 
diseases,’ and because his living conditions are poorer than those of the whites. 


Negro morals are often interpreted as indications of racial differences. 


Divorce rates are higher among Negroes, as are crime, illegitimacy, and 
juvenile delinquency rates. 


The Negro’s long background in slavery and his social and economic struggle 
have served as the basis for the argument that he has been forced to form pro- 
tective devices for survival. 


These personality adjustments might, then, become accepted as Negro folkways. 


However, if the Negro is lower on the evolutionary scale, as some individuals 
believe, his behavior might be interpreted as being more similar to certain species 
of animals than to the behavior of white men. 


Finally, can Negroes show achievement in work and educational fields equal to 
whites? 


Illiteracy is approximately four times as frequent among Negroes as ‘among 
whites. 

In recent years, the amount spent for education on each white child in the 
South is about 4 times that spent on each Negro child. 


Opinions range, then, from those attributing comparative lack of achievement to 
inadequate education, 


to those pointing to the little achievement by Negroes resulting from money 
that has been spent on education. 


There are, however, 4 principal Negro institutions of higher learning in this 
country. 


Some educators, including a Negro, recommend that Negroes not attend white 
educational institutions. 


This opinion is based on the frustrating experiences of some educated Negroes 
in securing employment in white establishments. 


Other educators believe that the curricula in Negro institutions are, in general, 
inferior to the average curriculum in white institutions, and that Negroes, 
therefore, should be allowed attendance at white institutions. 


Persons of experience with Negroes in the South add weight to the contention 
that Negroes are poor workers and must be closely supervised. 


A recent survey of about a hundred Northern industrialists by the C.I.O. 
showed that nearly ninety per cent had found Negro workers as productive as 
whites. 


These statements, some based, on fact, some reflecting sheer opinions, represent 
a few of the controversial questions concerning differences between Negro and 
white. 


In general, explanations are in terms of broad and innate racial differences, 


of a few racial differences, such as those of physical appearance, augmented by 
differences in environment, 


and in terms of broad racial differences which are strongly emphasized and 
intensified by unequal living conditions. 
The choice of explanation determines to a large extent the ways of adjusting 
the problems between Negro and white. 
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TABLE VI 
Amount of Recall 


Mean Number of Words, Mean Percentages of the Total Number of Words in the 
Original Article (N = 828), and Mean Percentages of the Total Number of Func- 
tional Units in the Original Article (N’ = 50) for First-, Second-, and Third-order 
Abstracts, and Mean Percentage of Total Number of Words in the Abstracts of the 
Preceding Order (nm) for Abstracts of the Second- and Third-order. 


Group I Group II 
First-order abstracts: 


Mean number of words.................. 270.8 247.0 
Mean percentage of N................... 32.4 29.8 
Mean percentage of N’...............2. 37.2 31.4 
Second-order abstracts: 
Mean number of words................. 139.7 127.2 
Mean percentage of N.................. 16.8 14.1 
Mean percentage of N’.................- 23.4 17.0 
TE errr errr rr rere 52.6 50.6 
Third-order abstracts: 
Mean number of words.................. 80.2 79.7 
Mean percentage of N...............005. 8.5 8.3 
Mean percentage of N’.................. 14.0 12.0 
ge rere eee 56.2 80.2 
TABLE VII 


Mean Percentages of Total Functional Units in the Abstracts Classified as Reproduc- 

tions of Original Functional Units, Distortions of Original Functional Units, Distor- 

tions of Functional Units from Abstracts of the Preceding Order, and Functional 
Units Added by the Subjects. 


Group I Group Il 


Per Cent Per Cent 

First-order abstracts: 

Reproductions of original f.u.’s........... 60.7 57.9 

Distortions of original f.u.’s.............. 13.9 21.7 

iS eee ol ele n de dees cuseenes 25.4 20.5 
Second-order abstracts: 

Reproductions of original f.u.’s........... 26.5 27.1 

Distortions of original f.u.’s.............. 34.1 41.1 

OR ee 15.4 18.2 

F.u.’s from first-order abstracts............ 51.3 63.5 

Distortions of f.u.’s from first-order abstracts 33.3 18.3 
Third-order abstracts: 

Reproductions of original f.u.’s............ 10.0 18.3 

Distortions of original f.u.’s.............. 21.4 31.6 

ON a, 18.0 37.8 

F.u.’s from second-order abstracts.......... 51.4 36.6 

Distortions of f.u.’s from second-order ab- 

as 55 A Vikacd wee hante éeunes 30.5 25.6 
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TABLE VIII 


Mean Percentages of the Total Functional Units Reproduced Accurately from the 
Original Article Classified as F (favorable), ? (neutral) and U (unfavorable). 


Group I Group II 





Per Cent Per Cent 
First-order abstracts: 
NN eS delhi pe a ie SM ad oe Sew Wis 31.4 25.2 
ah SRP 9 ep Be a a 35.3 35.7 
a CD Rac aie ie nh 540 Ws skewed ah bee 33.3 39.1 
Second-order abstracts 
cae kekapandh sdatbabsisnser es 55.5 16.6 
PRC as Sats uae es haa Raat hwehueyer 22.2 38.8 
Se as Ok 05s os bh ook SEN a se ewes 22.2 44.6 
Third-order abstracts 
NS eee Se sda oad wow cid bine KASD 66.6 25.0 
POEL e ChE WEe bose doksccandewehede bare 0.0 37.5 
SPL TEs kntiwnk Okdeye bie de beueeb wt bes 33.3 37.5 
li 
TABLE IX 
Mean Percentages of the Total Functional Units in Each Abstract Classified as F and 
U units, and Estimates of the Significance of the Differences Between These Means 
for Group i and Group II 
Group I Group II 
First-order abstracts: 
F —— % of total units)........ 36.5 30.0 
a aiid Fs Packs wih de bee BK SSN 12.0 10.0 
Significance ND ite dbs oh sans 1.25 
Level of confidence............... 15-20% 
U — % of total units)........ 25.3 33.5 
BR BE a ae Pee Perea 10.0 10.0 
Significance MG is 8 Vek scedenecs 1.64 
Level of confidence............... 15% 
Second-order abstracts: 
F (mean % of total units)......... 40.0 31.0 
Re Tou Bure iw lnc odes be base 17.0 15.0 
Significance MES oes We SVE ces 00's . 1.20 
Level of confidence................ More than 20% 
i Ye ——— % of total units)........ 25.0 29.4 
Bee a oS er ech ee ree eee ease aces se 14.0 ‘ 14.0 
i Soni ificance ratio ................. 0.67 
| Level of confidence...........5... —— 
1 Third-order abstracts: 
F (mean % of total units)......... 50.0 30.0 
eo ie eal sks bc ckixes 25.0 24.0 
igni PRA ree rates 2.00 
Level of confidence............... 5-10% 
| U (mean % of total units)........ 14.3 36.6 
i OI ao wkin sid pans on« 12.0 18.0 
d Significance i OE vawektoctsiedess 3.28 
Level of confidence............... 0.1-1.0% 
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stage of abstracting, the ratio of F to U 
was 2-to-1. The second-order abstracts of 
Group II, on the other hand, had a ratio 
of F to U units of 1-to-3. In the third 
stage of abstracting, the ratio was roughly 
5-to-7. This rather unexpected change can 
be at least partly explained by the atypi- 
cality of the third sub-group, in terms of 
the other subjects in Group II. Three of 
these subjects received scores on the atti- 
tude test quite close to the upper limit 
(3.27) of the scores for Group II. Three 
‘more subjects were able to write only 
brief sentences about the article and, 
consequently, had no accurate reproduc- 
tion of original functional units in their 
abstracts. Had this third-sub-group been 
more similar to the other sub-groups in 
Group II, it is likely that the percentage 
of U units would have increased and the 
percentage of F units decreased still fur- 
ther in the third stage of abstracting. 
DisToRTIONS: Since only a part of the 
functional units in the abstracts were ac- 
curate reproductions of the original func- 
tional units, the remaining material re- 
mained to be classified with reference to 
the original article. Some of this ma- 
terial bore some resemblance to the orig- 
inal functional units, but was erroneous 
in the details, or in the sources which 
were cited for the opinions and data 
presented. An error, of course, was de- 
fined in terms of the original functional 
unit to which any unclassified unit was 
compared. In some cases, opinions pre- 
sented in the original article were stated 
in the abstracts as though they were 
facts. All such errors were classified as 
distortions of an original functional unit. 
The percentages of distorted units for 
Groups I and II were approximately 
14% and 22%, respectively, of the total 
units in the first-order abstracts. (See 
Table VII.) In the second stage of ab- 
stracting, these percentages increased to 
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34% and 41% for Groups I and II, 
respectively. When the second- and third- 
order abstracts were analyzed in terms 
of the abstracts of the preceding order, 
it was found that the percentages of dis- 
tortions were all around 25%, ranging 
from 18% to 33%. Because of the in- 
dividual differences of the subjects, even 
within one attitude-group, it seems best, 
in view of the slight differences, not to 
generalize from these data. Similarly, 
there were no consistent or significant 
differences between the percentages of 
F, ?, and U units from the original arti- 
cle, or from the abstracts of the preced- 
ing order, which were distorted. 

Nevertheless, distortions did frequently 
occur. Perhaps the most meaningful de- 
scription of these distortions is a qualita- 
tive one. A number of illustrations from 
abstracts of Groups I and II subjects 
follow: 

1. The introduction of the original 
article asked, “What are the differences 
between Negroes and whites and how 
may these differences be explained? Al- 
though writers have attempted to answer 
this question . . . it is still a source of 
controversy.’ 


Group I: 
M.A.: Are Negroes biologically dif- 
ferent than whites? There seems to be 
some proof that they have different 
characteristics. 
B.B.: The idea or subject of this paper 
was to try to show whether the Negro 
is inferior or on an equal basis to the 
whites. 


Group Il: 
P.O.: It is true that the Negro is in- 
ferior to the white in many ways. 
D.D.: There are innate biological dif- 
ferences between Negro and white. 
2. Some f.u.’s were distorted some- 
what in each stage of abstracting. Ex- 











amples are shown here, with the original 
f.u. listed first, then the distortions in 
first-, second-, and third-order abstracts, 
respectively. 
Group I: 
U,: ‘. . . numerous studies showing 
that only 15% of Negroes surpass 
average whites on intelligence tests.’ 
M.A.: It has been shown that about 
15% of Negroes have superior intel- 
ligence. 
N.N.: The whites’ intelligence is also 
15% higher than the average Negroes. 
R.F.: They (Negroes) are 15% higher 
than average. 
F,,: ‘Other educators believe that the 
curricula in Negro institutions are, in 
general, inferior to the average white 
curriculum and therefore that Negroes 
should be allowed attendance in white 
institutions.’ 
L.B.: Negro schools are said to be in- 
ferior and, therefore, shouldn’t be 
maintained. 
M.T.: All Negro schools are inferior 
due to living conditions, poor facili- 
ties, etc. 
B.B.: The Negroes can’t have good 
schools because of their poor living 
conditions. 
?,: '. . . there is, generally speaking, 
an observable difference (between Ne- 
groes and whites) in physical appear- 
ance.’ 
M.J.: Negroes and mulattoes are 
darker skinned. 
L.O.V.: There are obvious physical 
differences like color and skull struc- 
ture. 
L.R.: There are differences in brain 
structure from the whites. 
Group II: 
U,: ‘. . . mumerous studies showing 
that only about 15% of Negroes sur- 
pass the average white on intelligence 
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S.M.: The white race is much more 
intelligent than the Negro. 

B.L.: Negroes are basically less able 
to learn. 

W.B.: The Negro, no matter how in- 
telligent he is, is not as intelligent as 
a white person of the same rank of 
intelligence. [Eptror’s Note: How’s 
that again?} 

F,,: ‘In recent years, the amount spent 
for education on each white child in 
the South is about 4 times that spent 
on each Negro child.’ 

M.E.: The white man spends 4 times 
as much as a Negro on his daughter's 
education in the South. 

R.R.: The white man spends 4 times 
as much as a Negro on his daughter's 
education. 

H.H.: The white father spends 4 times 
as much on his daughter than a Negro 
father. 

F,,: ‘A recent survey of about 100 
northern industrialists by the C.1.0. 
showed that nearly 90% had found 
Negro workers as productive as whites.’ 
E.S.: 90% of Negroes were as pro- 
ductive as white. 

M.T.: Is he productive? Yes, he was 
on equal basis. 

B.B.: Concerning his efficiency as a 
worker, he is equal with the whites. 


The importance of these distortions 
and the difficulties involved in their 
classification become evident. “Some of 
these distortions involve simple errors. 
Others appear to include the writer's 
opinions. Most of them entail the omis- 


* sion of important details. 


ADDITIONS: There were some state- 
ments in the abstracts which bore no 
resemblance to any f.u.’s in the stimulus 
material. These were simply added by 
the subject as he wrote his abstract. The 
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the abstracts which were added by the 
subjects ranged from 25% to 30% in 
all of the sub-groups for Groups I and II. 
In this gross respect, there were no sig- 
nificant differences between the two atti- 
tude-groups. 

In order to determine what kind of 
evaluations these added units implied 
with respect to Negroes, they were typed 
on separate slips of paper and given to 
ten graduate students. These students 
were told to sort the statements into three 
piles, F (favorable), ? (neutral), and 
U (unfavorable), in terms of the evalua- 
tions of Negroes which the statements 
connoted to them. By means of this pro- 
cedure, it was found that the subjects in 
Group I consistently added more F units 
than f.u.’s of any other classification. In 
the third-order abstracts of these subjects 
88% of the units added were classified 
as F, while the remaining 12% were 
classified ?. This trend could be clearly 
noted even in the first-order abstracts for 
the group, 65% of the added units being 
F and 2.5% being U. 

The subjects in Group II also added 
more F than U units in the first stage 
of abstracting, the respective percentages 
being 47.6 and 28.5. The subjects in 
the third sub-group, however, added 
50.1% U units and only 8.3% F units. 
The trends, then, are unmistakable. 

Several examples chosen at random of 
added units are shown here. The classifi- 
cation, as determined by the judges, pre- 
cedes each unit. 

Subjects in Group I: 

? F.S.: Negroes are in a minority. 
F M.D.: I noticed that the diseases 
most prevalent among Negroes are 
what you would call diseases caused by 
adverse social conditions, as I believe 
the lower economic white classes have 
them to a greater extent than the ‘upper 
brackets’ too. 
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F N.N.: Negroes are pleasant to 
work with. 
U_L.O.V.: ‘Jim Crow’ cars serve their 
purpose, but the white should have to 
respect the Negro half of it as well as 
the Negroes respecting the white half. 
F O.V.: If the Negro is inferior, 
how can you account for Dr. George 
Washington Carver, Dorothy Maynor, 
and Paul Robeson who is playing 
Othello as no white man could ever 
play it. 

Subjects in Group II: 
? M.E.: If the Negro had better edu- 
cation maybe he would not be so dis- 
satisfied in his marriage and home life 
to commit these crimes. 
F F.S.: And they (Negroes) should 
be put on a more equal educational 
program. 
U_ ES.: Most Negroes I consider 
neither handsome or beautiful though 
there are some exceptions. 
U_ ES.: The Negro is sadly lacking 
in scruples. 
U_ G.W.: In most cases, the Negro 
has to be guided at each step he takes. 


OMISSIONS: Five f.u.’s from the orig- 
inal article were missing in all of the 
abstracts. Three of them were classified 
as F units, one as ?, and one as U. 
Group I omitted four ? units and three 
F units, while Group II omitted three ? 
units, five F units, and four U units. The 
fact that the subjects in Group II omitted 
more original f.u.’s is perhaps merely a 
corollary to the observation that these 
subjects recalled less from the original 
article. When the amount of recall is 
determined in terms of f.u.’s rather than 
number of words (Table VI, p. 21), 
Group II still shows less recall than 
Group I. 


ATTITUDE-GROUP DIFFERENCES: The 
final step in the analysis was simply to 














count the total number of F, ?, and U 
units in each abstract, regardless of their 
classification as accurate reproduction, 
distortion, or addition. Table IX (p. 
22) shows the significant trends in the 
percentages of F, ?, and U units for 
Groups I and II during the three stages 
of abstracting. 

Throughout the three steps of abstract- 
ing, the abstracts of the subjects in 
Group I included a larger percentage of 
F units and a smaller percentage of U 
units than the abstracts of the subjects in 
Group II. These differences were not 
statistically significant until the third 
stage of abstracting. The members of 
sub-group 3 of Group I devoted 50% 
of their abstracts to F units, as against 
30% for that sub-group of Group II. 
This difference is relatively significant 
statistically. An even more significant 
difference, statistically speaking, is that 
between the percentages of U units for 
these two sub-groups. The percentage 
of U units in the abstracts of Group II 
was 36.6, as contrasted with only 14.3% 
for Group I. 


Conclusion 

The changes in written material which 
occur during the process of abstracting 
as investigated in the present study are 
of three general types. First, the abstracts 
differ from the original material in 
amount of detail, or number of words 
and functional units. It might be con- 
cluded that for material of the type ab- 
stracted in this study, abstracts written 
fifteen minutes after reading will contain 
roughly one-half as many words as the 
material read. 

The second type of change is indicated 
by the fact that as this material is ab- 
stracted by one individual after another, 
there is less and less accuracy in the re- 
production of items contained in the orig- 
inal statements. An increasingly larger 
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proportion of the abstracts represents 
material from the original article which 
has been distorted or changed. These dis- 
tortions are often subtle. They consist 
chiefly of errors in detail, opinion stated 
as if it were fact, and increasing gen- 
erality and ambiguity. In the abstracts of 
the first stage many important details are 
omitted, and even more details are 
omitted in the second stage. Although 
in the present study twenty different sub- 
jects wrote first-order abstracts of the 
original material, some details were 
omitted by all of them. 

The third type of change which occurs 
during the successive steps of abstracting 
can be seen in the evaluations expressed. 
Generally speaking, there is a tendency 
for changes to be made in accordance 
with the subject’s own attitudes. Such 
changes are brought about in three ways: 
(1) by the omission of material contained 
in the original article, (2) by distortion 
of material in the original article, and 
(3) by addition of new material by the 
person doing the abstracting. 

These changes in evaluation made in 
the various stages of abstracting are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to measure. The re- 
sults of the present study indicate quite 
clearly, however, that differences in atti- 
tude toward the content of the material 
being abstracted lead to corresponding 
differences in the re-statement of that 
content. The differences between the kind 
of changes in evaluation made were not 
statistically significant until the third and 
last stages of the process. These differ- 
ences, however, were highly significant. 
If the subjects of Groups I and II had 
differed more widely in their attitudes 
toward Negroes, it would be expected 
that the differences in their evaluations 
would have been significant in an earlier 
phase of the experiment. 

These findings are all the more im- 
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portant when viewed with reference to 
the two groups of subjects used in the 
study. There is considerable evidence 
that the two attitude-groups, though dif- 
fering in attitudes generally, were sim- 
ilar in certain specific respects, as was 
mentioned near the beginning of this 
article. The large amount of overlapping 
in the responses of the subjects to the 
adjectives and to the interview questions 
should be remembered. In addition, as 
has been pointed out, all subjects were 
students in a Northern university, and 
all but one were from Northern homes. 
To the extent that the two groups held 
similar attitudes, it would be expected 
that their evaluations of Negroes as ex- 
pressed in the abstracts would be similar. 
In view of these considerations, the dif- 
ferences obtained in the course of the 
abstracting procedure may have somewhat 
more important implications than might 
be superficially supposed. 

In considering the results it should be 
remembered that this study represents a 
description of the process of abstracting 
of specific material by a small sampling 
of a specific population. The results may 
be viewed with amazement by those who 
remember having a popular after-dinner 
joke told to them over and over with 
practically no variation in detail. The 
point is that abstracting differs according 
to type of material, purpose, etc. It is 
highly probable, for example, that narra- 
tive or story-like material does not change 
as greatly or rapidly with re-telling as 
the rather neutral article used in this 
study. It should not be forgotten that, 
even so, we often hear a joke, smile 
weakly, and reply, ‘That ain’t the way I 
heard it.’ Changes do undoubtedly occur 
even in the simplest story when told over 
and over by different persons. In this 
connection also, the results are to be ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that the 
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original article used in this study had no 
obvious conclusion, no ‘point.’ If a story 
has a definite ‘point’ or moral, it seems 
likely that it would be reproduced more 
accurately than one which does not. 
Finally, the results of this study will be 
more fully appreciated if it is considered 
that, since the attitudes of individuals 
toward the content of the story or article 
they are relating do influence the ac- 
curacy with which it is reproduced, many 
narratives which pass freely from mouth 
to mouth are subject to little change on 
this score, since the implications of the 
story may have almost universal accept- 
ance in a particular culture. This would 
be particularly true, perhaps, of certain 
folk tales which themselves illustrate the 
mores of a culture. Material of the type 
used in the present investigation is gen- 
erally subject to distortion in accordance 
with the attitudes of the individuals re- 
stating it. 

Perhaps the most important implica- 
tions of the present study point toward 
future research. First of all, methodo- 
logical studies are needed. The student of 
language must borrow techniques used in 
other areas and ‘try out’ new techniques. 
Many changes occurring in abstracting 
elude the present methods used to quan- 
tify them. 

The analysis used in the present study 
was relatively complicated and time-con- 
suming. For this reason, it was impossible 
to have another person check completely 
the reliability of the analysis. The judg- 
ments of disinterested persons were used 
as often as practicable. The junior author 
repeated the entire procedure several 
weeks after it was first completed, and 
found no significantly different results. 
More time-saving methods, of equal or 
greater reliability than those used in this 
study, would greatly facilitate further in- 
vestigation. 
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Variations of the present investigation 
would be of value in many respects. It is 
likely, for instance, that fewer difficulties 
in interpretation would be encountered 
if abstracts were made by all subjects of 
the original stimulus material. The use 
of different subjects in the various stages 
of abstracting was both a practical neces- 
sity and a method of producing the 
maximum amount of change. The process 
might be studied by having different 
groups of subjects, or the same subjects, 
abstract the same stimulus material after 
varying intervals of time following the 
reading of that material. Also, subjects 
employed in successive stages of abstract- 
ing, as in this study, could be matched 
for intelligence, socio-economic status, 
and other important factors which prob- 
ably influence the changes occurring dur- 
ing the process. Other important factors 


_influencing the changes in abstracting 


which should be taken into account are 
the subject's information about the con- 
tent of the article being abstracted and 
the ‘set,’ or instructions to the subject, 
preparing him for recall of the material. 

This study gives fairly reliable informa- 
tion about the amount and kind of change 
during the process of abstracting a par- 
ticular type of material by a specific 
population under specified conditions. 
What is needed in addition to this is 
more intensive study concerning the ex- 
tent and nature of such changes under 
varying conditions, with various kinds 
of stimulus material, and for different 
populations. Research of this general 
character should go far to awaken a more 
effective consciousness of our abstracting 
processes and, accordingly, to facilitate 
the development of personal maturity and 
the formulation of more intelligent social 


policy. 





SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 


. . . ethics and science are inextricably linked and . . . unethical 
practices are not only anti-social but anti-scientific. ... [T}he ad- 





vancement of science demands the continuous discovery of new 
truths and the continuous development of new hypotheses. For 
this the fullest and freest possible interchange of knowledge already 
acquired is prerequisite and anything that hinders this interchange 
retards the advancement of science. Indeed, the very word ‘science’ 
connotes something that cannot be hoarded in secrecy. While one 
says ‘my knowledge’ or ‘the government's knowledge,’ one never 
says ‘my science’ or ‘the government's science.’ Science, unlike knowl- 
edge, is indivisible in the sense that no part of it can be the ex- 
clusive possession of an individual or a group and the whole of 
it is the common property, of humanity. When we make a ‘con- 
tribution to science,’ we donate some of our knowledge to humanity. 
Knowledge may be scientific in quality, but as long as it is kept 
locked in files marked ‘secret,’ ‘confidential’ or ‘restricted,’ it remains 
mere knowledge. It does not become science until it is made at 
least potentially available to anyone who wishes to use it. 
JoHN K. WricuT, ‘Human Nature in Science,’ 
Science, October 6, 1944. 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL ORDER? 


NTEREST in the question of social 

order has been steadily mounting dur- 
ing the past few years. Today probably 
more individuals, both professional and 
lay, are aware of this question than ever 
before, since the issue raised by the pro- 
posal to establish the New Order in 
Europe has been made acute by the war 
and by the anxieties over a post-war 
world. 

There is a widely held belief in the 
existence of an over-all super-organic 
social system or organization which op- 
erates through large-scale social forces 
that govern our whole social life. This 
belief in a social mechanism not only is 
held by the general public and by those 
who speak and write on public affairs 
but is also accepted by various groups of 
social scientists who are studying social 
life. In both the textbook presentations 
of economics, political science, and soci- 
ology (although the latter has been 
changing very rapidly in the last two 
decades) and in the monographs and re- 
search publications by members of these 
disciplines one finds either an explicit 
statement or a more or less implicit as- 
sumption that whatever happens in a 
society is to be viewed as the outcome of 
the operation of large-scale social forces, 

* Sociologist; vice-president, Josiah Macy Jr. 
Foundation, 1936-42; secretary, science com- 
mittee, National Resources Planning Board, 
1942-43; member, Committee on Food Habits 
and Committee on Child Development, Na- 
tional Research Council; chairman, Committee 
on Health, Welfare Council of New York. 

This article is reprinted from American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. XLIX, No. 5 (March, 


1944) with the permission of the editors and 
of the University of Chicago Press. 
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which, acting at a distance, produce all 
our social events. Whenever anything 
goes wrong in our society and the cus- 
tomary institutional practices of econom- 
ics, politics, and social life fail to operate 
as expected, the statement is made that 
someone or some group has been violat- 
ing or interfering with the operation of 
social forces or economic laws. There- 
fore, the only remedy for our difficulties 
is to conform to the requirements of this 
assumed social system and to accept the 
operation of these social forces with full 
recognition that they alone can bring 
resolution of our difficulties. Conse- 
quently, it is believed that the only hope 
for attainment of order and intelligence 
in social affairs is through the slow and 
painful disclosure of the major features 
of this assumed social mechanism or sys- 
tem and through the quantitative deter- 
mination of these assumed social forces. 

This general conception and mode of 
thinking about social life is so familiar 
and so widely accepted that we must 
pause and reflect upon its implications 
before we can begin to realize just how 
extraordinary these ideas really are. 

No one has ever been able to point 
out or to identify any kind of structure 
or organization that corresponds to this 
belief; indeed, the conception of a social 
system or organization carries with it the 
unspoken but well-accepted implication 
that it exists somewhat out in space, be- 
tween the earth and the sky, and operates 
like gravitation. Moreover, no one has 
ever been able to measure or otherwise 
detect the operation of these assumed so- 
cial forces which are always inferred from 
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the variety of statistical data of economic, 
political, and social activities, such as 
prices, wages, production and consump- 
tion of goods and services, votes, etc. 

The persistent belief in these social 
forces is supported by the well-established 
practice among social scientists of reify- 
ing data into entities: prices, wages, 
rents, votes, and other formal records of 
human activity in these symbolic patterns 
are treated as actual events or entities 
with an independent existence and energy 
apart from the actors who create them. 
The changing aggregates of these data- 
entities are then treated as forces which 
do things to individuals and group life 
and to other entities. 

A clue to the understanding of this 
curious situation may be found in the 
historical development of modern social 
theories, more especially in the elabora- 


_ tion of the political, the economic, and, 


later, the sociological theories that have 
arisen since the seventeenth century. 
What apparently occurred was that first 
the political theorists, attempting to find 
some basis for order in political life and 
to provide a substitute for the older abso- 
lutist conceptions of sovereignty (divine 
right) , took over the conceptual apparatus 
of Newtonian celestial mechanics and 
began to formulate theories of govern- 
ment and social organization in terms 
of natural laws and the cosmology which 
Newton and his successors had developed. 
Likewise, when the economists attempted 
to formulate a theory of economic activi- 
ties in order to rationalize the coming in- 
dustrialism and foreign-trade economy .in 
England, they likewise used the New- 
tonian formulation and conceived of an 
economic system operating through large- 


scale economic forces, following closely 


*Cf. the writer's paper, “The Principle of 
Disorder and Incongruity in Economic Affairs,’ 
Political Science Quarterly, XLVII, No. 4 
(December, 1932), 515-25. 
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the pattern of Newton’s idea of the solar 
system and his conception of gravitation 
as a cosmic force acting at a distance. 
Thus it was that Adam Smith could de- 
velop his polemic against the older insti- 
tutional and legislative framework that 
was obstructing the early development of 
what we now call modern industry; and 
thus he could formulate his theory of 
economics, which encouraged and guided 
those who were eager to exploit the new 
machinery and opportunities for trade. 
In his formulation he could, with entire 
confidence, rely upon the operation of 
the ‘unseen hand’ because he was so 
thoroughly convinced that all economic 
activities were governed by this assumed 
economic system and regulated by the 
operation of these assumed economic 
forces. 

A critical examination of the different 
schools of social theory will show that 
with a few exceptions, which have been 
either ridiculed or ignored, social scien- 
tists as a group have clung to this con- 
ceptual apparatus, one which offers a 
framework with which they can attempt to 
order and explain social events and group 
living. It is also interesting to note that, 
with the development of quantitative sta- 
tistical methodologies that were welcomed 
as the instruments that would make so- 
cial science ‘really scientific’—i.e., quan- 
titative—the work of the quantitative 
students has been largely devoted to the 
attempt to demonstrate statistically the 
operation of these supposed social and 
economic forces and to establish beyond 
the possibility of doubt the existence of 
this assumed system of social and eco- 
nomic laws governing all human activi- 
ties. Even the very recent studies of busi- 
ness cycles have been predicated upon the 
assumption—more often implied than ex- 
plicitly stated—that the fluctuations in 
economics, industry, and business were 
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the outward, visible signs of this as- 
sumed cosmic organization that governs 
all economic life. As indicated earlier, 
some of the sociologists have repudiated 
this search for a social mechanism or sys- 
tem and have begun to study human con- 
duct and the institutional patterns of 
social living that give rise to various 
social data. 

In accordance with the basic stock of 
ideas with which western European cul- 
ture has operated since Newton, the 
search for the order and meaning of 
social life and events has been directed 
by the hope of revealing an all-powerful, 
controlling system or mechanism that 
governs and directs all social life—a 
search directed also by the belief that 
helpless man could hope for security 
and peace only by learning to conform 
to this all-powerful system and its forces 
and powers. 

This way of thinking has been sup- 
ported by the theological, philosophical, 
and psychological beliefs with which 
western European culture has, from its 
early days, attempted to understand hu- 
man affairs and explain social group life. 
One is struck by the persistence of what 
may be called a basically defeatist atti- 
tude in western European culture in the 
sense that man has persistently viewed 
himself as at the mercy of something 
larger and more powerful than himself 
to whom or to which he must passively 
submit, be it an all-powerful deity or 
sovereign, an autocratic father, or some 
other authoritarian symbol or person or 
cosmic force. 

With such a widespread belief in an 
underlying social and economic system 
operated by large-scale social forces and 
duly sanctioned by legal, philosophical, 
and even theological support, it is not 
difficult to understand how the discussion 
of social order, and especially the fre- 
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quent discussion of so-called ‘social prob- 
lems,’ usually falls into the familiar pat- 
tern.? First, there is the presentation of 
the social difficulty arising from the in- 
adequacy of the customary institutional 
practices for meeting social and indi- 
vidual requirements, such as poverty, 
housing, labor difficulties, etc., followed 
by a long recital of the various direct and 
contributing ‘causes,’ with the concluding 
demonstration that only in so far as we 
are prepared to stop interfering with the 
operation of economic or social laws can 
we hope for any mitigation of our difh- 
culties or any resolution of our problems. 
The further discussions of social prob- 
lems are carried on almost exclusively in 
terms of how to persuade individuals and 
groups to conform to the requirements 
of that system and its basic laws of 
operation. 


II 


If social order is not a part of the 
cosmos, arising from the operation of 
large-scale forces, how can we under- 
stand social life and its ongoing processes 
and events? Perhaps the most promising 
approach to that question is through more 
recent studies of culture and personality, 
which offer a dynamic conception of how 
group life is patterned and organized in 
and through the conduct and feelings of 
the individuals composing that group. 


As we look over the world we see man 
existing as an organism in the geograph- 
ical space of nature, from which he de- 
rives his nurture, his security, and his 
survival. Thanks to his mammalian an- 
cestry, he can and does live in an extraor- 
dinary range of temperatures, altitudes, 
and geographical conditions to which he 


* Cf, the writer's paper, ‘Social Problems,’ 
American Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 4 
(January, 1925), 462-73. 
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has adapted his very plastic organism.* 

Nowhere, however, do we find man 
living on an elemental level of physio- 
logical functioning and organic impulse 
as do his fellow-mammals. Everywhere 
he lives in groups which historically have 
each developed a cultural world and a 
social order as their way of meeting the 
persistent tasks of life—coming to terms 
with nature for sustenance and survival, 
organizing their group life, aid regulating 
conduct. Thus we find man imposing 
upon nature and upon himself certain 
assumptions and beliefs, specific patterns 
of conduct and of human relations with 
which he has attempted to create a human 
way of life in place of an organic exist- 
ence. 

In order to come to terms with nature 
and obtain the sustenance, shelter, and 
security he requires, man has had to 


-make certain assumptions about the uni- 


verse: how it was created and how it 
operates and where the power and con- 
trol over events are located. He also has 
had to conceive of himself in relation to 
nature—especially how he was created 
and to what end or purpose he is destined. 
Moreover, he has had to work out some 
scheme of the relation of the individual 
to his fellows and of their common group 
life in order to answer the exigent ques- 
tion of who shall be sacrificed for whom. 
Finally, he has had to develop a concep- 
tion of human nature and an image of 
the self in order to regulate and direct 
his conduct.* 

From the reports on different cultures 
all over the world, as observed by an- 
thropologists, we are learning that there 
is an extraordinary variety of these basic 

* See the writer's paper, ‘Man’s Multidimen- 
sional Environment,’ Scientific Monthly, LVI 
(April, 1943), 344-57. 

*See the writer’s paper, ‘Science and Cul- 


ture,’ Scientific Monthly, L, No. 6 (June, 
1940). 
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assumptions and beliefs in terms of which 
different groups have sought to make 
their lives orderly and meaningful, to 
give living some tension and purpose 
beyond eating, fighting, and procreating. 
In accordance with these convictions each 
generation rears its children to see the 
world and themselves in terms of its tra- 
ditional beliefs and assumptions and to 
pattern their action, speech, beliefs, and 
feelings according to the group-sanctioned 
traditions. 

Thus we find different groups attempt- 
ing to achieve social order in and through 
diverse beliefs and ways of organizing 
human conduct and interpreting experi- 
ence. Each culture, with its selective 
awareness and its more or less biased or 
warped aspirations, may be viewed as 
one of the many ways in which man has 
sought a design for living. As Ortéga y 
Gasset has pointed out, culture is that 
which is sought in human conduct and 
each culture makes a virtue of its defi- 
ciencies—of what it ignores or neglects. 


If, then, we think of culture as the 
regulation of human functioning and 
impulse, as the patterning of human be- 
havior into orderly conduct in accord- 
ance with the basic assumptions and 
beliefs and the sensibilities of each group, 
we shall see that social order is not an 
inherent part of the cosmos but is that 
which is sought after or aspired to. 


Culture exists or operates in human 
beings, who, by their patterned conduct 
and way of life, create whatever social 
order there is. Her. ve should recognize 
that what we call private property and 
the sanctity of the person are not prop- 
erties of things or persons nor are they 
mysterious powers surrounding objects 
and people; they are the learned habits 
or patterns of respecting the inviolability 
of things and persons which children 
develop under the tuition of parents and 
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teachers, who inculcate the necessary in- 
hibitions in the young.’ Moreover, the 
various patterns of conduct exhibited by 
men and women—as masculine and fem- 
inine roles, as responses to the immense 
array of conventionalized situations and 
relations and of rituals and symbols— 
all these are learned conduct, painfully 
acquired by children, often under severe 
discipline and terrorizing threats of im- 
mediate or deferred punishment. Every 
situation and every object and person is 
defined by the parent or teacher in terms 
of what the child must not do—or may, 
can, or must do—according to his age, 
sex, status, class, and other categories of 
social participation. 

Along with all these lessons in conduct 
the child is taught the basic beliefs and 
assumptions as formulated in what we 
call religion, law, ethics and morals, folk- 
lore and the arts, so that for every lesson 
in conduct he learns the group-accepted 
reasons and sanctions therefor. 

Later, as the child grows older, he is 
instructed in the institutional practices 
of contract, barter, sale, employment, vot- 
ing and litigation, courtship and mar- 
riage and divorce, and all the other 
rituals and symbolic patterns through 
which one individual approaches, negoti- 
ates, and comes to terms with another 
over property or his services or his per- 
son. Thus the multiplicity of individual 
activity in a group is limited and chan- 
neled into the group-sanctioned patterns 
and thereby gives rise in the aggregate 
to that observed order, regularity, and 
uniformity which have been heretofore 
viewed as the operation of an organiza- 
tion or social system. 

Thus we can see how the appearance 
of large-scale social forces arises from 

* See the writer's paper, ‘The Concept of In- 
violability in Culture,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXVI, No. 4 (January, 1931), 
607-15. 
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the expression of human behavior in 
more or less steretyped patterns of ac- 
tion, reaction, and interaction, even in 
the use of tools and technology, which 
is always governed by the customary 
practices of private property, contract, 
etc. Moreover, the so-called abnormal or 
antisocial behavior in crimes and delin- 
quencies, alcoholism and drug addiction, 
sex offenses, mental disorders, and sim- 
ilar deviant activities is revealed as the 
conduct of those who do not conform 
to or abide by the prescribed norms of 
action, speech, belief, and feeling, be- 
cause, as we are now realizing, their 
childhood experiences have failed to pro- 
vide such patterns, or those provided have 
so warped, twisted, and distorted them 
that such socially desirable conduct is 
impossible for them. Social adjustment is 
not therefore primarily to something out- 
side, like weather or gravitation, but 
rather is the way an individual has tried 
to come to terms with his past experience 
and how he has accepted his forgotten 
childhood, with all the corroding feelings 
of anxiety, guilt, and resentment so often 
created by childhood experience. 


Out of the process of being culturized 
and taught to be a participating member 
of the group life each individual learns 
his peculiar idiomatic version of what 
his culture and society mean. In terms 
of these lessons and of the persistent 
feelings he has developed from such teach- 
ings, each individual develops his own 
idiosyncratic way of organizing and in- 
terpreting experience and reacting affec- 
tively—with feelings—toward other peo- 
ple. This dynamic process of organizing 
experience according to what it means for 
the individual is what we call ‘the per- 
sonality.’* 


* See the writer's paper, ‘Projective Methods 
for the Study of Personality,’ Journal of Psy- 
chology, VII (1939), 389-413. 
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Social order, therefore, appears as the 
way different personalities have accepted 
and translated the teaching of their cul- 
ture and have learned to use the group- 
sanctioned practices of institutional life 
as their personal design for living. Social 
order arises, therefore, not from some 
mysterious cosmic mechanism but from 
the patterning of human behavior into 
the conduct approved by the group tra- 
ditions. 

Ill 

In the light of the foregoing discussion 
the question that insistently rises is: How 
does this conception of social order offer 
any clues to the exigent social and inter- 
national situation which we face today? 
If we cannot invoke any large-scale cos- 
mic mechanisms or forces or laws with 
which to persuade or coerce groups to 
maintain social order and establish inter- 


ational peace, what, if anything, can we 


invoke, both as a process and as a goal, 
to meet the approaching threat of ‘in- 
creasing social disorder and international 
anarchy? 

Every great advance in human life has 
been initiated by a critical examination 
of traditions and by the formulation of 
new ideas and concepts and aspirations 
with which succeeding generations have 
grappled with the persistent tasks of life 
that face every group and have sought 
anew to realize the enduring human 
values.’ If we hope to develop a social 
order in which the amazing and rapidly 
increasing scientific knowledge and tech- 
nology can be wisely and effectively used 
for human needs and values, in which 
some kind of decent social life can be 
established and maintained, and in which 
our basic democratic aspirations toward 
the recognition and conservation of hu- 

* Cf. Frederick J. Teggert, The Processes of 
History (New. Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1918), esp. chap. iv. 
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man personality can be pursued, it seems 
obvious that we must seek a new frame- 
work of ideas and beliefs and a clarifica- 
tion of the persistent human values which 
have so long been frustrated and defeated. 
No one who candidly examines the his- 
tory of western European culture can be- 
lieve that we have ever had what could 
validly be called ‘social order.’ The his- 
torical record shows exploitation, conflict, 
wars, and persecution—indeed, every 
form of social disorder, social degrada- 
tion, and defeat; and be it noted that 
there has never been lacking a well- 
formulated body of justification and ra- 
tionalization for all the disasters, dis- 
orders, and defeats man has suffered or 
inflicted upon others. Indeed, even today 
we are assured by some theologians, pub- 
licists, and social theorists that what is 
happening is a well-merited punishment 
or divine retribution for man’s misdeeds 
and mistakes, with the implication or 
even the explicit declaration that man 
is essentially and completely helpless in 
the face of divine and cosmic processes. 
Perhaps the major obstacle we face to- 
day, therefore, is this essentially defeatist 
tradition expressed in the various concep- 
tions of social order described earlier, as 
above and beyond all human control, if 
not understanding, and in the reiterated 
belief in man’s innate depravity or fall 
from grace, from which only divine help 
can rescue or restore him. 


“In this situation, therefore, we can and 
must find the courage to view social order 
as that which must be achieved by man 
himself. Then the most promising ap- 
proach to social ofder is through the re- 
formulation of our major assumptions 
and beliefs and through the modification 
of the process of education by which our 
culture and our social patterns are in- 
culcated in the growing child. No other 
promising alternative seems available un- 
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less we accept some form of imposed or 
authoritarian order. 


More specifically, this leads to the 
questions of what kinds of character- 
structure personalities are being fostered 
by our traditional methods of child-rear- 
ing and education, under the influence 
of our historically developed conceptions 
of human nature and conduct and of the 
relation of the individual to his group. 
As long as we believe that human nature 
is fixed and unchangeable and continue 
to accept the theological conceptions of 
man as one who must be disciplined, 
coerced, and terrorized or supernaturally 
assisted into being a decent human being 
and a participating member of society, so 
long will we continue to create warped, 
twisted, distorted personalities who con- 
tinually threaten, if they do not frustrate 
and break down, all our efforts toward 
social order. It must not be forgotten 
that, while an occasional saint arises, the 
ideas and beliefs and processes of child- 
rearing produce the many unhappy, mal- 
evolent personalities who make life for 
themselves and for all others a tragic 
defeat. What is becoming increasingly 
clear from both clinical and experimental 
studies of human conduct is that if, dur- 
ing the process of early childhood educa- 
tion, the individual has been unneces- 
sarily deprived and frustrated, coerced, 
harshly disciplined, or terrorized by par- 
ents and other adults, he may and usually 
does learn to conform outwardly, but he 
develops persistent affective reactions 
toward life, with strong feelings of 
anxiety, guilt, and especially resentment 
and hostility. Carrying these often in- 
tolerable burdens of feelings within him 
but forbidden to release them in any 
overt activities, he seeks all manner of 
surreptitious and disguised outlets, find- 
ing in business and professional life, in 
politics, in educational endeavors, in mar- 
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riage, in family life, and in parenthood— 
indeed, in every socially sanctioned occu- 
pation and activity—innumerable occa- 
sions in which to express these persistent 
affective trends, with consequent injury 
to others and to social order. 


If such persons are anxious and inse- 
cure, their major endeavor in life will 
be to build up strong walls of defense 
through a thousand and one neurotic pat- 
terns that make life a burden to them- 
selves and to others with whom they come 
in contact as they obstruct and oppose 
every endeavor that seems to offer a 
threat to their own precarious positions. 
In every organized activity of life we 
find such individuals engaged in quiet 
but effective sabotage and opposition to 
others, continually alert to frustrate others 
and especially to oppose every program 
in which they can interfere because it 
provides a release for their anxiety and 
an outlet for their malevolence. If they 
come to adult life suffering from strong 
feelings of guilt that have been imposed 
upon them by parents and adults who 
have scolded and punished them for 
childish misdeeds, then they will engage 
in a wide variety of activities through 
which they may vicariously atone or else 
project their guilt on others whom they 
can vigorously attack, as is seen so clearly 
in the lives of fanatic reformers and 
others who spend their lives in passionate 
attacks on other individuals or in per- 
sistent efforts to convert others to the par- 
ticular form of doctrine which they have 
embraced as an aid to carrying such bur- 
dens of guilt. 


Still others who have grown up feeling 
that they are worthless and useless, that 
they are unwanted and unloved, will go 
through life with corroding and resentful 
feelings toward life; they will spend all 
their days in a persistent endeavor to ‘get 
even,’ to retaliate, to block and destroy 
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others in order to release the hate they 
feel. Often this resentment becomes a 
strong hostility toward the world which 
drives them to every manner of destruc- 
tive, antisocial activities, including war 
and destruction. Even though they gain 
nothing by what they do, nevertheless 
they are driven by this inner pressure of 
hostility to attack and destroy wherever 
possible. 


If these strong effective threats ap- 
peared only in the well-recognized indi- 
viduals suffering from mental disorders 
or engaged in what we call delinquency 
and crime, they would be serious but not 
fatal threats to social order. What we 
must face, however, is that the major 
activities in our social life, carried on 
through our group-sanctioned  institu- 
tional practices of business, politics, and 


professional life, are, to an unbelievable 


extent, dominated by these destructive 
personality trends. The evidence is in-the 
clinical records and the reports of what 
has been happening in our social activities 
—the breakdown of ethics and the rise 
of racketeering in almost every group and 
professional activity. It should scarcely 
be necessary to point out that a free 
society demands self-discipline and the 
highest standard of personal and institu- 
tional ethics; otherwise social order and 
freedom must be maintained by authori- 
tarian commands, policing, and submis- 
sive obedience.® 

If we genuinely seek social order, we 
must therefore begin to think in terms 
of culture and personality and to con- 
ceive of social order as that which must 
be achieved. Moreover, we must attempt 
to reconstruct the underlying ideas, con- 
ceptions, and beliefs of western European 
culture—a Promethean task, but one that 


*See Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941), esp. 
chaps. iv and v. 
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we cannot evade since those historical 
conceptions and beliefs are all obsolete, 
if not archaic, and no longer credible or 
even useful for ordering experience and 
giving meaning and significance to our 
lives. Our historically developed social 
patterns and institutions, based upon 
those obsolete ideas and looking to our 
legal and religious sanctions for support 
of such archaic beliefs, no longer will 
serve to organize group living or to guide 
individual conduct; we cannot any longer 
believe in them or abide by their guid- 
ance. Moreover, our sensibilities are 
changing so that increasingly we are un- 
able to tolerate the degradation and wast- 
age of human life and personalities which 
the traditional social arrangements im- 
pose upon so many, even upon the so- 
called ‘successful’ and ‘powerful.’® 

The crucial question involved in every 
attempt to achieve social order is ‘Who 
shall be sacrificed for whom?’ Today, 
underneath the conflict and disorders of 
a wartorn world, there is a growing de- 
mand for human conservation and for a 
social order dedicated to human needs 
and values.2° As long as we are at the 
mercy of the warped, distorted person- 
alities who seek power and prestige in 
our political, economic, and professional 
life, at whatever cost to others, we are 
helpless; but in recognizing that it is 
our obsolete, archaic culture and our tra- 
ditional practise of child-rearing which 
create these malevolent personalities, we 
can escape the ancient defeatism of the 
past and face a problem that is basically 
within man’s own power to meet. 

It is evident that there are, as indicated 
earlier, certain persistent tasks of life that 

*See the writer’s paper, ‘The Cost of Com- 
petition,’ Plan Age, V1, Nos. 9-10 (December, 
1940), 314-24. 

* Natural Resources Planning Board, Human 
Conservation (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943). 
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can be neither evaded nor ignored. They 
present social problems that cannot be 
solved, since each generation must face 
those tasks and formulate those problems 
anew in the light of its knowledge and 
understanding, its insights and aspira- 
tions, and its sensibilities. There can be 
no utopian solution that will permanently 
endure. Man himself must courageously 
and hopefully look forward to an un- 
ending endeavor to achieve social order 


lize some of the hopes and aspirations 
now arising in the minds and hearts of 
man. The most effective answer to the 
proposed New Order of the dictators is 
a conception of social and of world order 
that will enlist the energies and sym- 
pathies of men and women of good will 
everywhere.’ Out of the present struggle 
and turmoil, black as it now appears, 
may then come an opportunity to seek 
anew, in a saner, more wholesome social 


and to create a human way of life. 

In these terms, therefore, we can begin 
to examine the problems of social order 
and the immense task of developing a 
world order wherein we can hope to rea- 


order, the persistent human values that 
have for so long been denied. 


™ Lawrence K. Frank, “World Order and 
Cultural Diversity,” Free World, Ill, No. 1 
(June, 1942). 








SOCIAL CONFORMITY 


Nor is social conformism the goal of psychoanalysis, or of any 
psychological therapy. . . . So frequently the words ‘to learn to face 
reality’ are used in the sense of learning to conform, to comply with 
the demand of our social environment, to assume the pliable, almost 
disindividualized existence of an invisible particle of society. Nothing 
can be further from the goal of psychological therapy, and nothing 
would be more destructive and deadening if this were one of the 
goals. To live in a balanced relationship to society is one thing, but 
to conform to every demand of one’s society and thus to give up any 
creative impulse, any originality of thought or of purpose, would 
be suicidal not only to the individual but to society as a whole. There 
lurks behind this misconception a wish to get completely rid of all 
wishes and strivings and to become an inert mass floating hither and 
thither in conformity with every ripple of the indolently anxious 
waters of Babbittism. This is a not entirely healthy idea, since it 
envisages an almost completely anesthetized ego and a thoroughly 
anemic id. It is a fantasy about something that never existed and 
never will exist except in severe illness. It is the fantasy of a very 
troubled conscience which wants dissolution without pain. 


GREGORY ZILBOORG, Mind, Medicine, and Man 














WORDS AND ASSUMPTIONS IN THE 
ISSUE OF UNION STATUS 


The Union’s Position 


S an institution in society the ‘col- 

lective bargaining’ of hourly rated 
workers presents special problems to 
those who take their social thinking seri- 
ously. Its agency, the labor union, is a 
social grouping with three peculiarities 
which create situations often of seeming 
inconsistency in the organizational de- 
mands they involve. These peculiarities 
of the Union are as follows: 

A. It is an association formed with the 
purpose of protecting its members’ in- 
terests in another associative enterprise— 
the industrial ‘company,’ in which they 
have another membership status as em- 
ployees. Since the company is in busi- 
ness for profit, there are inevitable oppo- 
sitions of interest between Management 
and the Union in matters of wages, hours, 
work-assignments, job tenure, etc. These 
recurring oppositions in the plant tend to 
keep the Union in a réle less constructive 
than progressive leaders of industry and 
labor mean to achieve. 


* Professor Emeritus of English Composi- 
tion, Wellesley College. Author, Grammar and 
Thinking, Joining in Public Discussion, Crea- 
tive Discussion, Training for Group Experi- 
ence, etc., etc. For some years Professor Shef- 
field taught classes of trade unionists in the 
practice of directed discussion. Several out- 
standing labor leaders of today owe part of 
their education to his instruction. At the pres- 
ent time he is treasurer of Industrial Relations 
Associates, consultants on Jabor problems. His 
work includes service as arbitrator on labor 
issues, and as instructor in courses sponsored 
by the Government for foremen in defense in- 
dustries, 
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B. Since its protective strength—its 
‘bargaining power'—depends on mem- 
bers acting together, the Union needs to 
have its membership inclusive, so that 
(1) it can claim to speak for the em- 
ployee body as a whole; and (2) it can 
act as an ‘all-out’ pressure-group when 
necessary. A Union does not impress 
Management as really representing a 
claim of the employees unless its leaders 
can say how many are asking it and how 
strongly they feel about it. Management 
is entitled to know whether the men are 
asking for something as ‘good to have’ 
if the Company will give it, or as un- 
fairly withheld if they don’t get it. 

C. Its real or feared divisive influence 
between the employees and Management 
makes (real or seeming) inconsistencies 
felt— 

1. When the Company is asked to use 
its employing power to strengthen the 
Union membership—and thereby union 
‘bargaining power’ against itself. This 
happens when it concedes the ‘closed 
shop,’ union shop, or ‘maintenance of 
membership’ agreement. 

2. When an employee is obliged (by 
the operation of an agreement such as 
those just named) to become or remain 
a union member against his inclination 
—from Company loyalty or felt self-in- 
terest. 

The differences in social thinking 
which are stirred by these problem- 
aspects of the union can be studied in a 
case acted on in April, 1942, by the 
War Labor Board. It illustrates the ways 
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in which thinking turns on the uses of 
certain key words, and the assumptions 
as to collective power and individual right 
which call for critical attention. 


Union Security in the Walker-Turner 
Case* 


The Walker-Turner Co. of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, was in November, 1941, 
engaged in the manufacture of drills and 
machine tools. A majority of its em- 
ployees were organized as a local of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO). The constitution and 
by-laws of this union provided for rea- 
sonable fees—these being at the time $2 
for initiation and $1 for monthly dues. 
Members were assured fair treatment 
within the union by a provision for hear- 
ings and review of any charges. 

Wages at the time were lower than the 
standard for the industry in the area,.and 
the Union tried te get a general increase 
of ten cents an hour. This demand the 
Company resisted, declaring itself unable 
to make the increase because it had in- 
vested heavily in new equipment, and 
was estopped by the Government from 
selling at prices that would cover such a 
wage advance. Other frictions between 
Company and Union arose from the lack 
of a joint committee with procedures for 
settling grievances. The Company's atti- 
tude was that it would have nothing to 
do with the Union beyond what was com- 
pelled by the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

For the Union the discouragements of 
this situation became serious. What with 
an unfriendly employer, with wages kept 
substandard by the Company’s debts and 
the Administration's price-freezing, and 


with its right to strike suspended by the 


* Summarized from Labor Relations Reporter, 
April 13, 1942. 
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National Agreement for wartime, em- 
ployees began to lose faith in the effec- 
tiveness of collective bargaining. Between 
November, 1941, and April, 1942, (when 
the Labor Board took action) the active 
dues-paying members decreased by about 
25%. Under these conditions the leaders 
sought a ruling for an all-union shop as 
the only way to arrest the disintegration 
of its membership. 

The decision of the War Labor Board 
on this issue of ‘union security’ can be 
recognized as displaying a concern with 
all three of the ‘problem-aspects of the 
Union's position.’ Thus: 


A. It treated the Company's stand on 
collective bargaining as exhibiting an 
unprogressive leadership in failing to 
perceive that ‘a strong, independent, 
and self-disicplined union,’ led by ‘re- 
sponsible officials,’ could be a construc- 
tive ‘asset’ to the community. 

B. It sought to sustain the Union's pro- 
tective strength by maintaining its 
membership against inimical pressures. 
C. It sought to avoid the securing of 
inclusive strength for the Union at the 
cost of freedom for the individual em- 
ployee not to join the Union, or to 
withdraw from it, if he so chose. 


The Board ruled (by a majority judg- 
ment) that the contract between the Com- 
pany and the Union should include the 
following provisions: 


1. All employees who were at the time 
of the award (April, 1942), or when 
the union shop was proposed (Novem- 
ber 27, 1941), or since then had been 
union members in good standing 
should remain so for the period cov- 
ered by the contract. 

Those who in the above interim had 
by delinquency in dues or otherwise 
failed to maintain their membership 
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must rejoin—but without having to 
pay the back dues. 

All other employees who should there- 
after choose to join the Union must 
sign application cards expressly stating 
their intention to remain in good stand- 
ing for the period of the contract. 

2. If the Union should report a mem- 
ber as not in good standing, the Com- 
pany could have the case reviewed 
through the regular grievance pro- 
cedure. If the arbitrator should then 
confirm the union contention, he 
should direct the Company (a) to dis- 
charge the man or else (b) to deduct 
his union dues from his wages, con- 
tinuing him thus in employment but 
without seniority rights. 

3. The Union must not coerce any em- 
ployee to join, and any man claiming 
to be coerced should have a hearing 
_ before the arbitrator. 

4. The union initiation fee of $2 and 
the dues of $1 a month should not be 
increased within the duration of the 
contract, except by action of the 
Union's International Office. 


Key Words in the Issue* 


In Section I we viewed the Union as 
an association of workers formed with 
the basic purpose of protecting its mem- 
bers’ ‘interests.’ We noted that between 
Management and the Union there are 
bound to be oppositions of ‘interests,’ 
and that under certain types of agreement 
an individual worker may have to become 
or remain a member against his own felt 

* In expressing the distinctions that follow 
for ‘interest’ and ‘right’ the author owes much 
to H. Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State 
(Appleton, 1922). See Translators’ Introduc- 
tion, pp. Ivii-lix. A trenchant account of 
‘interests’ and ‘rights’ is given by Roscoe Pound 
in Social Control through Law, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1942, pp. 63-102. 
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‘self-interest.’ The word INTEREST car- 
ries implications as to what may draw a 
person into a group. It stands for an idea 
of some value (whether of property, 
benefit, or special satisfaction) in which 
one participates, and thereby experiences 
a transcending of one’s individual nar- 
rowness and separateness. The group thus 
comes to represent something enlarging 
and enduring of which the member is 
for the time a part-possessor. And since 
group interests conflict, they occasion 
meetings of mind to evaluate and har- 
monize their relative claims. This sug- 
gests that a sharer of interests has a fuller 
personality than one who dissociates him- 
self by assertions of ‘self-interest.’ 

If we think of the Union in this way, 
we shall feel surprise that in the dispute 
over union security just reported so little 
about ‘interests’ was said. The talk was 
mainly about ‘rights.’ Employer members 
of the Labor Board strongly dissented 
from the rulings to ‘maintain member- 
ship’ on the ground that these impaired 
‘the individual's right to work.’ The same 
argument was put foremost in the case of 
the Kearney shipyard of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Here the Company de- 
clared that ‘the only issue of importance’ 
was ‘that the right to work in our ship- 
yard shall not be dependent on member- 
ship or non-membership in any organiza- 
tion.’ As one official put it, “When the 
employee joins a union he does not dele- 
gate to union officers the right to make a 
contract by which he will forfeit his job 
if he resigns.’ The dominance of this view 
in the minds of top-flight industrialists 
was evidenced on this occasion by pro- 
nouncements of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, both of which 
iterated as ‘sacred’ or ‘inviolable’ the 
American workman's ‘right to work.’ 

Here we need to ask just why the hav- 
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ing a job that ‘has no string to it'— 
which any one would recognize as an 
arguable ‘interest'—is spoken of with 
such fervor as a ‘right.’ The word RIGHT 
points to an interest that lays a duty on 
others to give it effect as it is. In con- 
trast to other interests, which expect mod- 
ifying adjustments, it expects a moral 
‘right of way.’ It is a good conceived as 
the possession of an individual. Since 
there is no collective person or group 
mind, the experience of values and satis- 
factions always takes place in individual 
minds, and anyone who views them as 
so experienced naturally takes a value 
strongly felt as personally important to 
have the primary claim of a ‘right.’ 
Where disputants stand out for a ‘right’ 
they say they are doing so on ‘principle.’ 
Clinton Golden quotes an employer as 
speaking thus: 
There are things from time to time 
that we will do for the sake of ex- 
pediency. But on matters of principle, 
about which we feel strongly, we will 
not compromise for the sake of ex- 
pediency or anything else. One of 
these things is coercing employees to 
join a union. It is an inalienable right 
of employees to work, and this right 
should not be impaired by the require- 
ment .. .° 
The word PRINCIPLE evidently puts the 
motivation all on a high plane. It sets 
the status of a ‘right’ above that of any 
interest which submits to social evalua- 
tions—here viewed as processes of ‘ex- 
pediency’ and ‘compromise.’ The risk in 
an appeal to ‘principle’ is that it may 
dispense with any further social thinking. 
It tends to put a complex problem into 
terms which make one’s own preferred 
answer become that which it is simply 
wrong not to do. 


*In The Dynamics of Industrial Democracy 
(Harper, 1942), p. 192f. 
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All this suggests that anyone who feels 
moved to argue in terms of ‘rights’ needs 
to say by what authority any given value 
which becomes an ‘interest’ at stake in a 
problem-situation acquires precedence as 
a right. In the work situation of a manu- 
facturing plant the employee has at stake 
not only the opportunity to work but 
other interests: the wage he works for, 
the hours worked per week, the accepta- 
bility of work mates. When an employer 
rejects the idea of a union shop by as- 
serting men’s ‘right to work’ he seems 
to assert more than he really means, for 
he is not asserting the right of non-union 
Mike to work-opportunity with no con- 
ditions attached. He expects the non- 
union minority in his plant, as 4 condition 
of working there, to accept officials chosen 
by the union majority to bargain on their 
behalf with respect to pay, hours, and 
other important interests. He would dis- 
allow any claim on Mike’s part to a right 
of independent action on these matters. 
What the employer really means is that 
one condition—joining the Union—is so 
important that it should be a matter of 
individual right. Of course this still leaves 
a question whether the paramount im- 
portance is in the mind of Mike—to be 
on his own among the unionists—or in 
the mind of the employer—to keep down 
the membership strength of an unwel- 
come union. 

Talk about ‘the right to work’ is com- 
monly heard in arguments over ‘the 
closed shop’—another phrase that serves 
to stir feeling more than to advance 
thinking. The term means simply a union 
shop in which only workers with union 
cards are eligible to employment. But it 
suggests shutting the doors of opportunity 
against people seeking work, and draws 
criticism upon the snion shop that un- 
fairly assumes it to be manned by a 
‘closed’ union. The point of question 
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which can fairly be raised is that sug- 
gested in the employer protest quoted 
on page 41: namely, that the ‘closed 
shop’ interposes the condition of union 
acceptance of a candidate before the em- 
ployer is free to hire him. 

Among industrialists the phrase will 
lose its force as a term of reproach if 
employers continue to seek ‘closed shop’ 
agreements with one union in order to 
render ineligible the members of another. 
This type of situation was illustrated in 
1937 by the Virginia Electric and Power 
Co., which in the prospect of approaches 
by a C.I.O. union, encouraged its em- 
ployees to form an independent ‘inside’ 
organization, with which it contracted a 
‘closed shop’ with check-off in the ap- 
proved union forms. In this and other 
cases it has been a curious turn to have 
the U. S. Supreme Court backing the 


‘Labor Board in disallowing closed shops 


as fostered and blessed by their former 
opponents. The real issue had become 
not whether the kind of membership 
control thus contracted was good, but 
whether a good kind of union was get- 
ting it. 


The Social Assumptions Behind 
the Words 


When one follows the lines of thought 
that appear in things said by different 
parties to this issue, one notes certain as- 
sumptions that may sway the arguments 
and proposals without getting special 
criticism themselves. These are assump- 
tions: 

1. As to a person’s freedom to dis- 
sociate himself from a membership 
group for pooled self-help; 

2. As to conditions that warrant public 
regulation of a group’s internal poli- 
cies ; 

3. As to the exercise of a group's col- 
lective power. 
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Each of these are themes for much re- 
flection, and we shall here simply remark 
the starting points of questions that 
should save people from stopping with 
superficial solutions. 

A. Freedom to withdraw membership. 
In the Walker-Turner case employer 
members of the Labor Board urged that 
if a worker's ‘right’ to his job was to be 
conditioned on his staying in the union, 
he should at least be allowed to accept or 
reject that condition before it was made 
binding. The same contention appeared 
in the Kearny Shipyard case, where the 
Company proposed that: 


a. Either each union employee should 
certify in writing his willingness to 
continue a member on the terms of 
the ‘maintenance’ clauses [Cf. clauses 
(1) and (2) on pages 39-40,} and the 
clauses should then apply only to men 
accepting them; 

b. Or each such employee, after the 
contract with these clauses went into 
effect, should be given opportunity 
within a stated interval to resign his 
membership. The clauses would then 
apply only to men not resigning. 


However, the prevailing view of the 
Labor Board was that by joining a union 
a man conveyed to fellow-members an ex- 
pectation that he would take a depend- 
able part in giving effect to the majority 
will, and that it was no more than a 
recognition of this duty to require his 
membership to be sustained for the 
period of the contract. 

This position invites a deeper question 
as to what it means to the man himself 
to take his membership seriously. An in- 
sistence on his freedom as an individual 
to join or withdraw at pleasure may be 

littling to him and to the group as a 
social medium of his personal worth. Any 
group can become what its members make 
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of it, and they, by making it work well, 
mature themselves in intelligence and 
will. If poorly led, the Union, like any 
group, will work mechanically or worse. 
Its committees and procedures too often 
figure as merely bargaining or grievance 
‘machinery.’ But if led with imagination, 
they become not machinery but organs of 
cooperation, enabling men to advance to 
higher levels of interest and achievement. 
The individual, therefore, who turns from 
the Union with his ‘inviolable right’ to 
walk alone, may thus be heading into 
blind alleys of arrested personal growth. 

B. ‘Internal affairs’ getting ‘publicly 
regulated.’ In settling the Walker-Turner 
case by requiring unionists to maintain 
their membership, the War Labor Board 
was influenced by the ‘very reasonable 
initiation fees and dues’ of the Union, 
and by its fair provisions for hearings 
and review in cases of intra-union charges 
or complaint. The Board, however, did 
more than register its favor of these by- 
laws. It inserted in its ruling a proviso 
(See No. 4, page 40) that the Local 
Union should not increase the fees and 
dues within the duration of the contract. 
The idea of such a regulation was sug- 
gested by an employer representative in 
the Kearny Shipyard case. He remarked: 


If government is to require the em- 
ployee citizen to continue [against his 
preference} to pay dues into the union 
treasury, should not government take 
cognizance of the operation of the 
union and of the disposition of its 
funds? 


Labor members of the Board, however, 
protested: 


There is no justification for introduc- 
ing into the decision a limitation on 
the union in regard to the amount of 
its dues . . . Thus fortuitously to regu- 
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late the internal affairs of a union is 
an act which has grave implications. 


What seems ‘grave’ is of course the 
unexpected thrust of a public control 
into the doings of a ‘private’ association. 
Both employers and labor leaders hold 
to a tradition of autonomy for voluntary 
groups. The presumption has been that 
responsibility should rest in the leader- 
ship of any group formed as an inde- 
pendent enterprise, that government 
should refrain from ‘paternalism,’ and 
act only as service agent, or as referee 
when conflicts or abuses get out of hand. 
Today, however, with Congressional en- 
actments and administrative Boards pro- 
tecting the institution of collective bar- 
gaining in the name of a public interest, 
it is naturally urged that governmental 
strengthening of the union position en- 
tails a public responsibility for the in- 
tegrity of union functioning. 

This need not mean the ‘regulating’ by 
commissions of union ‘internal affairs.’ 
But it means some accounting by union 
leaders to acceptably constituted authori- 
ties as to the actual workings of their 
groups as professedly sound democratic 
organs. In the present state of labor 
affairs the functioning of unions stirs spe- 
cial questioning at two points: 


a. The practices of leaders with respect 
to initiation fees, dues, and the use of 
union funds. Where full autonomy of 
the Union results in bad practice that 
goes uncorrected, it is not enough 
merely to plead that ‘racketeering is 
the exception.’ What the public will 
require is agencies and procedures that 
lessen the union's liabilities to abuse, 
and act to end abuses when the Union 
fails to purge itself. 

b. The membership representation in 
union ‘demands.’ When the Union pro- 
fesses to speak for an employee ‘ma- 
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jority —not all employees being mem- 
bers—the weight of any claim it pre- 
sents depends on whether it is au- 
thorized by a majority of the whole 
employee body; by a majority of the 
union members; or merely by a ma- 
jority of a quorum present and voting. 


According to a principle of democratic 
functioning those who might vote but 
do not—whether by preference or neg- 
lect—are committed as accepting the re- 
sult. However, a Union that lacks the 
social skills to enlist attendance and par- 
ticipation at its meetings cannot keep a 
public Board indefinitely backing the fic- 
tion that it is engaged in ‘representing’ 
labor. 

C. The exercise of union collective 
power. In awarding ‘maintenance of mem- 
bership’ on behalf of the Walker-Turner 
_union, the Labor Board majority failed to 
please either the labor or the employer 
members of its body. The former held 
that a union in an unfriendly company, 
and with its ‘right to strike’ suspended, 
should be given the membership power 
of a union shop, and not just a main- 
tenance clause which left the non-union- 
ists where they were. The employer 
spokesman, on the other hand, protested 
that the award meant in effect: 


“That organized labor, having agreed 
not to strike in wartime, should not 
be refused concessions obtainable by 
economic force in peace time. . . 

Such a policy leads to union shop, 
closed shop, control of hiring, and 
finally the transfer to others of the 
rights and obligations of management.’ 


The reference by both parties to the 
strike as the expected form in which a 
union puts its power into effect seems 
to pass over any questions as to reserva- 
tions and conditions in its exercise which 


unions might accept when given security. 

The strike is a concerted stoppage of 
work by which workers would impose 
their will on a company which is denying 
their claims. It aims to cause a loss of 
production more galling to the employer 
than the granting of their demands. It is 
frankly a venture in coercion as the 
method of settling a dispute in one’s 
own favor. Of course, the employer has 
the use of coercion also, in his control of 
jobs which mean other men’s livelihood, 
and in the lines of authority and dis- 
cipline which center in his office. He is 
simply more advantaged than the labor 
leader in using power in forms less ex- 
posed to public remark. However, grant- 
ing that public criticism is one-sided in 
this matter, the Union today, with its 
backing from government, needs to be 
explicit as to its code of pressure tactics. 
Otherwise, in seeking gains by award 
instead of by threat of strikes, it will 
figure as claiming amends for refraining 
from bad ethics. 

What industry and the public can 
properly ask of a mature and responsibly 
led union are its answers to such ques- 
tions as the following: 


a. Do its leaders discriminate between 
purposes that warrant a strike-threat 
and those which do not? For example, 
does a strike to force concession of a 
claim have the same warrant as a strike 
-to force its consideration? (It might 
be held that an employer refusing to 
consider is putting the union-company 
relationship on a _ sub-ethical level 
where a use of coercion simply an- 
swers to a denial of the use of reason.) 
b. Do they discriminate between the 
kinds of loss which a strike may jus- 
tifiably impose? For example, between 
the loss of business earnings held up 
and the loss of property values suffer- 
ing detriment? (The latter might be 
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viewed as a form of privately levied 

fine.) 

c. Do they recognize the employer- 

employee relation as breeding consid- 

erations of ‘good faith’ when a strike 
is in prospect, or do they entertain 
solely considerations of success with 
maximum pressure? For example, the 
deliberate timing of a strike in a build- 

ing trade may have success through a 

distress-pressure on the contractor, but 

may give the union a stigma of treach- 
ety with the public. 

The National Labor Relations Act de- 
clares its purpose (in Section 1) to be 
that of ‘restoring equality of bargaining 
power between employers and employees.’ 
In administering the act the Labor Board 
and others have in various utterances con- 
veyed an assumption that with pressure 
once balanced against pressure, men will 
mature in the uses of reason just by stale- 
mate in the practices of coercion. A cycle 
of maturing does indeed appear in many 
companies—with labor-management rela- 
tions moving through four phases of 
growth. Thus— 

Phase I. The work force unorganized ; 

management paternalistic, with rela- 

tions mainly at an inter-personal level. 

Phase II. A movement (usually re- 

sisted) of the employees to organize 

and win union recognition. 

Phase Ill. A period of tension over 

insecure union status, with dealings 

on the level of ‘demands,’ ‘grievances,’ 
pressure-politics, and bargaining. 

Phase IV. Union security, with labor- 

management cooperation in various 

areas where the special knowledge and 
influence of union leaders are assets 
to the enterprise.‘ 
~ "Note that the encroachments on manage- 
ment function which were feared by the em- 
ployer quoted on page 44 do not appear 


where scope is afforded for appropriate forms 
of union participation. 


The activities of the Labor Board are 
mainly addressed to problems at Phases 
II and III of this cycle, and mean to leave 
the two parties with their relations re- 
ordered for better practices. But relation- 
ships mature only when the people in- 
volved can criticize their own social as- 
sumptions, and it is the assumptions about 
progress by pressure that need rethink- 
ing by the leaders of labor. Any progress 
toward codperation between Management 
and the Union requires both parties to rec- 
ognize the psychological incompatibilities 
between the attitude of cooperation and 
the attitude of bargaining. The contrast in 
relationships has been recently put as 
follows:® If the proceeds of a business 
enterprise are viewed as a pie to be di- 
vided, the parties to the business have 
two ways to get more pie. They can argue 
with each other for larger slices, where 
each gets more only at the other’s ex- 
pense; or they can contrive together to 
enlarge the future pie. The first is the 
way of bargaining, with each group pit- 
ting its claims against the other's. The 
second is the way of codperation, with 
both groups putting first their common 
stake in improved production. If a union 
seriously means to advance in its status 
with the Company from Phase III to 
Phase IV, it must show a basic disposition 
to be constructive, and this means abate- 
ment of hagglings that keep it obses- 
sively protective. 

Of course any such shift in the exercise 
of labor's collective power requires an 
answering readiness for it on the part of 
the Company. At present we can rarely 
say that company officials desire codpera- 
tion from a union. Before we say what 
is desired, we must inspect the psycho- 
logical structure of codperation in work. 

* I. Knickerbocker and D. McGregor, Union- 
Management Cooperation: A Psychological 


Analysis. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. 
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To COGPERATE is to ‘work with.’ It ex- 
presses attitudes of mutual help between 
parties who feel themselves equals. Em- 
ployees codperate with one another, but 
as individuals, working under supervisors, 
they can only comply—at best with zest 
and good will. As a group, however, 
acting through leaders, they have a col- 
lective status for working with Manage- 
ment. It is the union that can ‘codperate.’ 
What seems needed in company minds 
is a readiness to capitalize this possi- 
bility, and to make a complete shift in 


company thinking about incentives. In- 
stead of assuming that employees are 
motivated for superior effort only by re- 
wards that gratify them as individuals, 
Management may find them responsive 
on a higher plane of motive to incentives 
that reach them as members of an asso- 
ciation through which they gain not just 
‘more pie’ but more dignity. For they gain 
the status of participants at deliberative 
levels in a company enterprise which has 
standing in the community. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The domestication of instincts acquires innumerable forms and 
is responsible for all aspects of our civilized private and social life. 


Our whole civilization is a complexity of rearrangement of our 
primitive instincts into a great number of constellations. It is the 
variety of these constellations that leads us imperceptibly from the 
earliest stages of primitive life to our present day. That is why the 
knowledge of anthropology is so essential to a psychiatrist, for it is 
the life of primitive man that gives us clues to those psychosocial 
elements which operate in us within the framework of our present- 
day civilization. Our instinctual drives, flexible and energetic as they 
are, have not learned the art of domestication. It is the integrative 
power of the ego and superego that holds them in harness and 
keeps them in the pattern of domesticated reactions. It is the ego 
and superego that become civilized under the double pressure of 
biological and sociological forces. What was sex in the primitive, 
brutal sense becomes also love in the broader and most idealistic 
sense. What was aggression and murder pure and simple becomes 
civilized competition and miastery of nature. What was anxiety, 
magic, and a sense of mystical omnipotence becomes that form of 
legitimate dreaming which we find in literature, music, poetry, 
drama, the plastic arts, and abstract philosophy. . . . 


Grecory ZILBoorG, Mind, Medicine, and Man 
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TWO ARTICLES ON ‘RACE’ 


M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


‘RACE’ IN THE HUMAN SPECIES 
IN THE LIGHT OF GENETICS* 


T is said that when the theory of evo- 
lution was first announced it was re- 
ceived by the wife of the Canon of 
Worcester Cathedral with the remark, 
‘Descended from the apes! My dear, we 
will hope it is not true. But if it is, let 
us pray that it may not become generally 
known.’ 

I rather feel that the attempt to de- 
ptive the anthropologist of his belief in 
race is a piece of cruelty akin to that 
which sought to deprive the Canon’s wife 
of her belief in special creation. Indeed, 
the anthropological conception of race 
and the belief in special creation have 
much in common. The prevailing attitude 
of mind is illustrated by the remark of a 
colleague who, when I gave him an ac- 
count of the paper I proposed to present 
at this meeting replied, somewhat like the 
Canon’s wife, ‘My dear, I always thought 
that there was such a thing as race.’ I be- 
lieve he had spoken more correctly had 


* Lecture delivered before the American As- 
sociation of Physical Anthropologists, Chicago, 
April 7, 1941. Reprinted by permission from 
Journal of Heredity (Organ of the American 
Genetic Association), Vol. XXXII, No. 8, 
August, 1941. 

Dr. Montagu’s work in physical anthropol- 
ogy is very widely known. His studies of Aus- 
tralian aborigines and, more recently, of the 
physical characteristics of American Negroes, 
are authoritative in their field. He is associate 
professor of Anatomy at Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital (Philadelphia) and asso- 
ciate editor of Isis. 


he said that he had always taken the idea 
for granted, and I think all of us have 
done so. Indeed, the idea of race is one 
of the most fundamental, if not tHe most 
fundamental of the concepts with which 
the anthropologist has habitually worked. 
To question the validity of this funda- 
mental concept upon which we were in- 
tellectually brought up as if it were an 
axiom, was something which simply never 
occurred to one. One doesn’t question 
the axioms upon which one’s science, and 
one’s activity in it, are based,—at least, 
not usually. One simply takes them for 
granted. 

But in science, as in life, it is a good 
practice, from time to time, to hang a 
question mark on the things one takes 
most for granted. In science such ques- 
tioning is important because without it 
there is a very real danger that certain 
erroneous or arbitrary ideas which may 
originally have been used merely as a 
convenience, may become so fortified by 
technicality and so dignified by time that 
their original infirmities may be wholly 
concealed. 


Early Views 


Blumenbach, in 1775 and in later years, 
foresaw this danger with respect to the 
usage of the term ‘race,’ and warned that 
it was merely to be used as a convenience 
helpful to the memory and no more. 
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Herder, who was the first philosopher to 
make extensive use of Blumenbach’s work, 
wrote, in 1784 in his Ideen zur Philoso- 
phie der. Geschichte der Menschheit, ‘I 
could wish the distinctions between the 
human species, that have been made from 
a laudable zeal for discriminating science, 
not carried beyond the due bounds. Some 
for instance have thought fit, to employ 
the term races for four or five divisions, 
originally made in consequence of coun- 
try or complexion: but I see no reason for 
this appellation. Race refers to a differ- 
ence of origin, which in this case does not 
exist, or in each of these countries, and 
under each of these complexions, com- 
prises the most different races... . In 
short, there are neither four or five races, 
nor exclusive varieties, on this Earth. 
Complexions run into each other; forms 
follow the genetic character: and upon 
_ the whole, all are at last but shades of 
the same great picture, extending through 
all ages, and over all parts of the Earth. 
They belong not, therefore, so properly 
to systematic history, as to the physico- 
geographical history of man.’ When the 
last word has come to be said upon this 
subject it will, I am convinced, be very 
much in the words of Blumenbach and 
Herder. Meanwhile I propose to make a 
step in this direction here by showing that 
the concept of race is nothing but a 
whited sepulchre, a conception whic! 
the light of modern experimental gen ux 
is utterly erroneous and meaningless + 
that it should therefore be dropped i a 
the vocabulary of the anthropologist, .or 
it has done an infinite amount of harm 
and no good at all. 

The develo t of the idea of race 
may be clearly traced from the scholastic 
naturalization of Aristotle's do ‘ne of 
the Predictables of Genus, Specie iffer- 
ence, Property and Accident. From then. 
it may be directly traced to the early diy 
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of the Age of Enlightenment when Lin- 
naeus, in 1735, took over the concepts of 
Class, Species and Genus from the theo- 
logians to serve him as systematic tools. 
The term race was actually first introduced 
into the literature of Natural History by 
Buffon who, in the year 1749, used it to 
describe six groups of man. 

The term merely represented an exten- 
sion of the Aristotelian conception of 
Species, that is to say, it was a subdivision 
of a species. Buffon recognized that all 
human beings belonged to a single spe- 
cies, as did Linnaeus, and he considered 
it merely convenient, and I emphasize 
the word convenient, as did Blumenbach 
after him, to distinguish between certain 
geographic groups of man. Thus, at the 
very outset the term was understood to 
be purely arbitrary and a simple con- 
venience. 

The Aristotelian conception of Spe- 
cies, the theological doctrine of special 
creation and the Natural History of the 
Age of Enlightenment, as represented 
particularly by Cuvier’s brilliant concep- 
tion of Unity of Type, namely the idea 
that animals can be grouped and classi- 
fied upon the basis of assemblages of 
structural characters which, more or less, 
they have in common, these three con- 
ceptions fitted together extremely well 
and together yielded the idea of the Fixity 
of Species. An idea which, in spite of 
every indication to the contrary in the 
years which followed, was gradually ex- 
tended to the concept of race. 

The Darwinian contribution was to 
show that species were not as fixed as 
‘was formerly believed, and that under 
the action of Natural Selection one spe- 
cies might give rise to another, that all 
animal forms might change in this way. 
It is, however, important to remember 
that Darwin conceived of evolution as a 
process involving continuous materials 














which, without the operation of Natural 
Selection, would remain unchanged. 
Hence under the Darwinian conception 
of species it was still possible to think of 
species as relatively fixed and immutable, 
with the modification that under the slow 
action of Natural Selection they were 
capable of change. For the nineteenth 
century anthropologist, therefore, it was 
possible to think of race, not as Buffon 
or Blumenbach did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as an arbitrary convenience in classi- 
fication, but as Cuvier at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century had done for 
all animals, as groups which could be 
classified upon the basis of the fact that 
they possessed an aggregate of common 
physical characters, and as Darwin later 
postulated, as groups which varied only 
under the conditions of Natural Selec- 
tion, but which otherwise remained un- 
changed. 

This is essentially a scholastic concep- 
tion of species with the one additive 
fundamental difference that a species is 
considered to be no longer fixed and 
immutable. As far as the anthropological 
conception of race is concerned, the an- 
thropologist who can afford to pass by 
the findings of experimental genetics, 
still thinks of race as the scholastics 
thought of species, as a knowable fixed 
whole, the essence of which could be de- 
fined per genus, propria et differentia. 

In fact, what the anthropologist has 
done has been to take a very crude 
eighteenth century notion which was 
originally offered as no more than an 
arbitrary convenience, and having erected 
a tremendous terminology and method- 
ology about it, has deceived himself in 
the belief that he was dealing with an 
objective reality. 


Reality of Race Differences 
For nearly two centuries anthropolo- 
gists have been directing their attention 
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principally towards the task of establish- 
ing criteria by whose means races of 
mankind might be defined. All have 
taken completely for granted the one 
thing which required to be proven, 
namely, that the concept of race corre- 
sponded with a reality which could actu- 
ally be measured and verified and de- 
scriptively set out so that it could be seen 
to be a fact. In short, that the anthropo- 
logical conception of race is true which 
states that there exist in nature groups of 
human beings comprised of individuals 
each of whom possesses a certain aggre- 
gate of characters which individually and 
collectively serve to distinguish them 
from the individuals in all other groups. 

Stated in plain English this is the con- 
ception of race which most anthropolo- 
gists have held and which practically 
everyone else, except the geneticist, ac- 
cepts. When, as in recent years, some 
anthropologists have admitted that the 
concept cannot be strictly applied in any 
systematic sense, they have thought to 
escape the consequences of that fact by 
calling the term a ‘general’ one, and 
have proceeded to play the old game of 
blind man’s bluff with a sublimity which 
is almost enviable. For it is not vouch- 
safed to everybody to appreciate in its 
full grandeur the doctrine here implied. 
The feeling of dissatisfaction with which 
most anthropologists have viewed the 
many laborious attempts at classification 
of human races has not, on the whole, 
succeeded in generating the unloyal sus- 
picion that something was probably 
wrong somewhere. If there was a fault, 
it was generally supposed, it lay not with 
the anthropologist but with the material, 
with the human beings themselves who 
were the subject of classification and who 
always varied so much that it was difficult 
to put them into the group where they 
were conceived to belong, and this was 
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definitely a nuisance, but happily one 
which could be overcome by the simple 
expedient of ‘averaging,’—the principal 
task of the student of ‘race.’ 


Race No Omelette 


The process of averaging the charac- 
ters of a given group, knocking the indi- 
viduals together, giving them a good 
stirring, and then serving the resulting 
omelette as a ‘race’ is essentially the an- 
thropological process of race-making. It 
may be good cooking but it is not science, 
since it serves to confuse rather than to 
clarify. When an omelette is done it has 
a fairly uniform character, though the in- 
gredients which have gone into its mak- 
ing may have been variable. This is what 
the anthropological conception of ‘race’ 
is. It is an omelette which corresponds to 
nothing in nature. It is an indigestible 


- dish conjured into being by an anthropo- 


logical chef from a number of ingredients 
which are extremely variable in the char- 
acters which they present. The omelette 
called ‘race’ has no existence outside the 
statistical fryingpan in which it has been 
reduced by the heat of the anthropo- 
logical imagination. 

It is this omelette conception of ‘race’ 
which is so meaningless,—meanincless 
because it is inapplicable to anything real. 
When anthropologists begin to realize 
that the proper description of a group 
does not consist in the process of making 
an omelette of it, but in the description 
of the character of the variability of the 
elements comprising it, its ingredients, 
they will discover that the fault Jies* not 
with the materials but with the concentu! 
tool with which they have approached its 
study. 

That many differences exist between 
different groups of human beings is obvi- 
ous, but the anthropological conception 
of these is erroneous, and the anthropo- 
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logical approach to the study of their 
relationships is unscientific and pre-Men- 
delian. Taxonomic exercises in the classi- 
fication of assemblages of phenotypical 
characters will never succeed in elucidat- 
ing the relationships of different groups 
of mankind to one another for the simple 
reason that it is not assemblages of char- 
acters which undergo change in the form- 
ation of the individual and of the group, 
but single units which determine those 
characters. One of the great persisting 
errors involved in the anthropological 
conception of race has been due to the 
steady refusal to recognize this fact. The 
fact that it is not possible to classify the 
various groups of mankind by means of 
the characters which anthropologists cus- 
tomarily use, because these characters do 
not behave as pre-Mendelian anthropolo- 
gists think that they should behave, 
namely, as complexes of characters which 
are relatively fixed and are transmitted 
as complexes, but behave instead in a 
totally different manner as the expressions 
of many independent units which have 
entered into their formation. 

The materials of evolution are not rep- 
resented by continuous aggregates which 
in turn determine particular aggregates 
of characters, but by discontinuous pack- 
ages of chemicals, each of which is inde- 
pendent in its action and may be only 
partially responsible for the ultimate form 
of any character. These chemical packages 
are the genes, with which most anthro- 
pologists are still scarcely on terms of a 
bowing acquaintance. These genes retain 
both their independence and their indi- 
vidual character more or less indefinitely, 
although they are probably all inherently 
variable and, in time, capable of muta- 
tion. For these reasons any conception of 
race which operates as if inheritance were 
a matter of the transmission of gross 
aggregates of characters is meaningless. 
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The principal agencies of evolutionary 
change in man are primarily gene vari- 
ability and gene mutation, that is to say, 
through the reaarrangement of gene com- 
binations in consequence of the operation 
of many secondary factors, physical and 
social, and change in the character of 
genes themselves. In order to appreciate 
the meaning of the variety presented by 
mankind today it is indispensably neces- 
sary to understand the manner in which 
these agencies work. Thus, in man, it is 
practically certain that some forms of 
hair, and skin color, are due to mutation, 
while still other forms are due to various 
combinations of these mutant forms with 
one another as also with non-mutant 
forms. The rate of mutation for different 
genes in man is unknown, though it has 
been calculated that the gene for normal 
clotting mutates, for example, to the gene 
for haemophilia in one out of every 
50,000 individuals per generation. It is 
highly probable, for example, that such 
a mutation occurred in the person of 
Queen Victoria, a fact which in the long 
run may perhaps prove her chief claim 
to fame. Mutation of the blood group 
genes is, however, known to be very 
slow, and it is unlikely that such muta- 
tions have occurred since the apes and 
man set out upon their divergent evolu- 
tionary paths. Mutation of skin color 
genes is also very slow, while mutation 
of hair form genes is relatively frequent. 

If we are ever to understand how the 
differing groups of mankind came to pos- 
sess such characters as distinguish the 
more geographically isolated of them, 
and those of the less isolated more re- 
cently mixed, and therefore less distin- 
guishable, groups, it should be obvious 
that we shall never succeed in doing so if 
we make omelettes of the very ingredi- 
ents, the genes, which it should be our 
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purpose to isolate and map. We must 
study the frequencies with which such 
genes occur in different groups. If, 
roughly speaking, we assign one gene to 
every component of the human body it 
should be fairly clear that as regards the 
structure of man we are dealing with 
many thousands of genes. If we consider 
the newer genetic concepts which recog- 
nize that the adult individual represents 
the end-point in an interaction between 
all these genes, the complexities become 
even greater. The morphological charac- 
ters which anthropologists have relied 
upon for their ‘racial’ classifications have 
been very few indeed, involving a minute 
fraction of the great number of genes 
which it would actually be necessary to 
consider in attempting to make any real, 
that is to say, genetically analytic, classi- 
fication of mankind. 


To sum up, the indictment against the 
anthropological conception of race is 
(1) that it is artificial; (2) that it does 
not agree with the facts; (3) that it 
leads to confusion and the perpetuation 
of error, and finally, that for all these 
reasons it is meaningless, or rather more 
accurately, such meaning as it possesses 
is false. Being so weighed down with 
false meaning it were better that the 
term were dropped altogether than that 
any attempt should be made to give it a 
new meaning. 


If it be agreed that the human species 
is one and that it consists of a group of 
populations which, more or less, replace 
each other geographically or ecologically 
and of which the neighboring ones inter- 
grade or hybridize wherever they are in 
contact, or are potentially capable of do- 
ing so, then it should be obvious that the 
task of the student interested in the char- 
acter of these populations must lie in the 
study of the frequency distribution of the 
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genes which characterize them—and not 
in the study of entities which have no 
meaning. 

In conclusion, let me say that I realize 
how unsatisfactory this paper is, and that 
I cannot expect to have convinced you, 
within the short space of fifteen minutes, 
of the meaninglessness of the anthropo- 


logical concept of race. It may be that a 
notion so many times attacked during 
recent years is now passed beyond the 
reach both of scientific judgment and 
mortal malice, but in any event, may I 
be so bold as to hope that you will not 
feel as the Canon’s wife felt about the 
threat to her belief in special creation? 


RACE, CASTE AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD* 


IN the last issue of Psychiatry Mr. 
Norman D. Humphrey has suggested 
that what, in the social context of Amer- 
ica, is usually referred to as a race, or 
racial group, in reality constitutes a caste. 
For example, Negroes, Jews, Japanese, 
and Indians are, in actual practice, treated 
by dominant White groups as if they 


, were members of specific castes function- 


ing within a definite caste system. Mr. 
Humphrey has offered a definition of 
caste based upon those of Warner and 
of Dollard.* Caste is defined as ‘an endo- 
gamous status grouping, which places cul- 
turally defined limits upon the individual 
member in terms of mobility and kinds 
of interaction, and [upon] his nature as 
a person.’ 

While such a definition of caste is per- 
fectly acceptable to me, I propose to offer 
my own definition of caste, not because 
it is any better than the foregoing one, 
but merely because it is more meaningful 
to me. I define caste as the rank assigned 

* Reprinted by permission from Psychiatry: 
Journal of the Biology and Pathology of Ipter- 


personal Relations, Vol. IV, No. 3, ‘August, 
1941. 

*Humphrey, Norman D., American Race 
and Caste. Psychiatry (1941) 4:159-160. 

* Warner, Lloyd, American Caste and Class. 
Amer. J. Sociol. (1936) 42:234-238. Dollard, 
John, Caste and Class in a Southern Town; 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1937 
(502 pp.) 


by a predominatingly powerful group, to 
practically all persons within a society to 
specific culturally limited status groups. 
The limiting factors of caste are, in effect, 
primarily to create barriers against sexual 
relations between the members of the 
hegemonic caste and those of the ‘lower 
castes,’ and secondarily, to regulate the 
social status, privileges and social mo- 
bility of the members of the ‘lower castes.’ 


When, as students of society and inter- 
personal relations, we speak of the ‘race 
problem in America,’ what we really 
mean is ‘the caste-system and the prob- 
lems which that caste-system creates in 
America.’ To recognize this fact is, I fully 
agree with Mr. Humphrey, to effect a 
clarification and a change in conceptual 
approach to a problem upon which, per- 
haps more than any other in our time, 
clear thinking and accurate concepts are 
a dire necessity. 

When Mr. Humphrey concludes that 
‘the term race should be discarded en- 
tirely in the cultural reference, and the 
more appropriate term caste employed in 
its stead,’ I am in complete agreement. 
But when he goes on to add that ‘the 
term race should be retained in its bio- 
logic context as a taxonomic category 
for the delineation of types of mankind,’ 
we part company, for Mr. Humphrey 
here falls into the error of all those who 
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commonly assume that because a word 
or a concept exists there must necessarily 
be a reality to which that word or con- 
cept corresponds. For he obviously con- 
siders that while the term race has no 
validity as a sociological concept, it does 
possess some validity as a biological con- 
cept with reference to the human species. 


Hogben,* Haddon and Huxley,* Hux- 
ley,5 Morant,® and myself,’ entertain no 
doubts as to the meaninglessness, not 
alone of the popular conception, but also 
of the anthropological conception of race. 
We do not consider that any of the exist- 
ing conceptions of race correspond to any 
reality whatsoever; but we do consider 
that the persistence of the term and of 
the concept has been responsible for much 
confused thinking, and what is worse, has 
rendered possible much confused and 
confusing action resulting in the most 
tragic consequences for large numbers of 
mankind. It is for these reasons that sev- 
eral of us, as biologists, have recently 


urged that the term ‘race’ be altogether 
dropped from the vocabulary, at least, of 
the anthropologist. If we do no more 
than resign this term to the oblivion to 
which it properly belongs, this would in 
itself constitute a contribution towards 
clear thinking, for what is implied in the 


*Hogben, Lancelot, Genetic Principles in 
Medicine and Social Science; New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1932 (230 pp.)—The Concept 
of Race, pp. 122-144. 

*Haddon, Alfred Cort, and Huxley, Julian 
S., We Europeans; A Survey of ‘Racial’ Prob- 
lems ; New York, Harper, 1936 (254 pp.) 

* Huxley, Julian S., Man Stands Alone; New 
York, Harper, 1941 (x and 297 pp.)—The 
Concept of Race, pp. 106-126. 

*Morant, Geoffrey M., Racial Theories and 
International Relations. J. Royal Anthrop. In- 
stitute (1939) 69:151-162. 

"Montagu, M. F. Ashley, The Genetical 
Theory of Race, and Anthropological Method. 
To be published in the American Anthropolo- 
gist. 
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anthropological conception of race repre- 
sents an egregious congeries of errors. 

Huxley has suggested that ‘It would be 
highly desirable if we could banish the 
question-begging term ‘‘race” from all dis- 
cussions of human affairs and substitute 
the noncommital phrase “ethnic group.” 
That would be a first step towards ra- 
tional consideration of the problem at 
issue.’® 

Since Huxley does not venture a defini- 
tion of an ‘ethnic group’ I do so here. 
An ethnic group is one of a number of 
populations, which populations together 
comprise the species Homo sapiens, and 
which individually maintain their geno- 
typical and phenotypical differences by 
means of isolating mechanisms such as 
geographic and social barriers. These 
differences will vary as the power of the 
geographic and social—ecologic—barriers 
vary. Where these barriers are of low 
power neighboring ethnic groups will 
intergrade, or hybridize, with one an- 
other. Where these barriers are of high 
power such ethnic groups will tend to 
remain distinct from each other, or re- 
place each other geographically or eco- 
logically. 

From this definition, or description of 
an ethnic group, it will be seen that the 
problem of ethnic variation is really an 
ecological problem, and may ultimately 
be resolved to the problem of the physi- 
cal mobility of populations and the con- 
sequences resulting therefrom. This is a 
point which has been emphasized by 
R. A. Fisher, who writes, “While genetic 
knowledge is essential for the clarity it 
introduces into the subject, the causes of 
the evolutionary changes in progress can 
only be resolved by an appeal to socio- 
logical, and even historical facts. These 
should at least be sufficiently available to 
reveal the more powerful agencies at 


* Huxley, footnote 5. 
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work in the modification of mankind.’* 
Thus, the problem of ethnic variation 
falls very definitely into the purview of 
the bio-sociologist. 

If then, we can replace the outmoded 
concept of race by the concept of ethnic 
group, we shall have obtained a real 
clarification and change in conceptual ap- 
proach to a problem whose importance 
requires no emphasis here. The sociologist 
will then be able to proceed with the 
study of the problem of caste, intra- and 
inter-socially, with the clear consciousness 
of the fact that, as far as he is concerned, 


* Fisher, R. A., The Genetical Theory of 
Natural Selection; Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1930 (xiv and 272 pp.); p. 174. 
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the problem is ‘entirely a social problem,’ 
and that, to him at any rate, it is of no 
biological relevance at all. But that, in so 
far as it is necessary for him to take cog- 
nizance of the biological evidence, the 
old concept of race has no more scientific 
justification in the field of human biology 
than it has in the field of human soci- 
ology. 

In summary, the term race should be 
discarded entirely in the cultural refer- 
ence, and the more appropriate term caste 
employed in its stead, while the term 
race should be replaced by the term 
ethnic group in the biologic or ecologic 
context, and should not be used in any 
human context whatsoever. 








THE CONTEXT OF SITUATION 


Returning once more to our native utterance, it needs no special 
stressing that in a primitive language the meaning of any single word 
is to a very high degree dependent on its context. The words ‘wood,’ 
‘paddle,’ ‘place’ had to be restranslated in the free interpretation in 
order to show what is their real meaning, conveyed to a native by 
the context in which they appear. Again, it is equally clear that the 
meaning of the expression ‘we arrive near the village (of our 
destination)’: literally: ‘we paddle in place,’ is determined only by 
taking it in the context of the whole utterance. This latter again, be- 
comes only intelligible when it is placed within its context of situa- 
tion, if I may be allowed to coin an expression which indicates on 
the one hand that the conception of context has to be broadened and 
on the other that the sitwation in which the words are uttered can 
never be passed over as irrelevant to the linguistic expression. We see 
how the conception of context must be substantially widened, if it is 
to furnish us with its full utility. In fact it must burst the bonds of 
mere linguistics and be carried over into the analysis of the general 
conditions under which a language is spoken. . . . 

Exactly as in the reality of spoken or written languages, a word 
without linguistic context is a mere figment and stands for nothing 
by itself, so in the reality of a spoken living tongue, the utterance 
has no meaning except in the context of situation. 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI, “The Problem of Meaning 


in Primitive Language,’ Supplement I in The Mean- 
ing of Meaning, by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 





+ DISCUSSION + 
MORE THAN NINE PRISONERS 


HEN I was discussing Hayakawa’s 

Language in Action with some col- 
lege freshmen recently, the semanticists’ 
insistence on the possibility—indeed, in- 
evitability—of diverse evaluations of the 
same event reminded me forcefully of 
the contrast Sinclair Lewis drew between 
the reactions of Carol Kennicott and Bea 
Sorenson to Main Street, of Leonid An- 
dreyev’s The Seven Who Were Hanged, 
and of William March's short story, ‘Nine 
Prisoners." 


‘Nine Prisoners’ is told in the first per- 
son, and is in nine sections, each by a 
different speaker. The time of each sec- 
tion is later than that of the ones before. 
Six sections are narrated within the space 
of not more than an hour, on the front 
in France during World War I; the last 
three are much later, after the war and in 
America. 


The unifying action is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: an American rifle squad, under 
orders from Captain Magee, marches two 
dozen captured German soldiers into a 
ravine and shoots them. This central in- 
cident, in which all nine speakers figured, 
is told most directly in the fourth section ; 
other sections look ahead or back to it. 

* Department of Language and Literature, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

1The Forum, LXXXVI (1931), 328-333; 
March, Company K (New York, 1933); 
Sylvia C. Bates, Twentieth Century Short 
Stories (New York, 1933). William March 
is the pseudonym of W. E. M. Campbell. 


ALFRED C. AMES* 


Sergeant Pelton, the first speaker, con- 
siders the act ‘raw,’ but does as he is 
told; Corporal Foster has no qualms, 
and indeed heartily approves; Private 
Drury refuses to act as executioner, runs 
off, and surrenders himself at once, hop- 
ing to get off with a twenty-year sen- 
tence; all the other privates carry out 
instructions, with varying degrees of 
shock and remorse except for Private 
Roger Inabinett, who returns to the scene 
and rifles the corpses in a search for 
valuables. 

That people take the same thing differ- 
ently could hardly be more forcefully 
illustrated than by March’s story. Since 
it is both short and pertinent, I read it 
aloud to my students, and asked then: to 
set down in writing, as they listened, 
brief comments on the characters of the 
nine American solders, the ‘nine pris- 
oners. 

The students’ comments further illus- 
trate the fact that given stimuli are vari- 
ably evaluated by different individuals. 
All my students heard exactly the same 
story, which I read to them without any 
observations or discussion of any sort. 
Their comments were written during the 
reading or in pauses of a few seconds 
after each section. There was no com- 
plicating factor to enter into the reaction 
between student and story. Several sec- 
tions had little affective force; the judg- 
ments expressed on them were almost all 
commonplace and not at all vehement. 











The four I have mentioned previously, 
however, evoked considerable comment. 
Inabinett, the rifleman who searched the 
Germans for Iron Crosses to sell as 
souvenirs, was generally denounced. Some 
selected epithets are: ‘hard-hearted,’ 
‘greedy,’ ‘mercenary,’ ‘dishonest,’ ‘low 
specimen,’ ‘rat’ [often used}, ‘cold- 
blooded scavenger.’ Some limited ad- 
miration for him may be found in two 
responses: ‘practical,’ ‘did not have any 
feelings, but had guts.’ 

Foster, the other of the nine who 
cheerfully accepted the shooting, incurred 
no censure from several students, who 
apparently took at face value Foster's 
statement of the ‘necessity’ of the act 
and of the treachery of all Germans. 
Many, however, called Foster ‘hateful,’ 
‘cruel,’ ‘prejudiced,’ ‘hard-hearted,’ ‘heart- 
less,’ ‘unable to think for himself,’ ‘a 
one-track mind.’ Several diagnosed his 
black-and-white attitude as ‘two-valued 
orientation.’ P 

On the other hand, Pelton, the in- 
wardly protesting but outwardly con- 
forming sergeant, was almost universally 
admired: ‘obeyed orders,’ ‘good soldier,’ 
‘merciful, thoughtful,’ ‘well trained,’ 
‘had common sense,’ ‘sympathetic,’ ‘hu- 
mane,’ ‘had sense of fair play.’ Only three 
were at all critical: ‘weak will,’ ‘didn’t 
have the courage of his convictions,’ 
‘obedience to superiors has overcome his 
own sense of righteousness.’ 

The principal contrast in evaluations 
based on the remarks of one of the nine 
was, naturally enough, among the com- 
ments on Private Drury. Drury shareé 
Sergeant Pelton’s revulsion against the 
execution order, and the condemnation 
of it expressed after the event by several 
other squad men, but was alone in refus- 
ing to participate in the shooting. Twenty- 
eight students expressed judgment of 
Drury’s character, of which fourteen may 
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be classified as approving, fourteen as 
condemnatory. 


Pro Con 
‘independent’ ‘afraid to act’ 
‘gentle, kind’ ‘emotional ; made 

poor decision’ 
‘sympathetic, ‘nervous’ 
pitying’ 


‘weak sentimental- 
ist’ 

‘lacked courage 
and self-confi- 


‘strong-willed’ 


‘thinks for himself’ 


dence’ 
‘self-sacrificing’ ‘untrustworthy’ 
‘had courage of his ‘disobedient de- 
convictions’ serter’ 
‘heeds his moral ‘lacks character’ 
code above all 
else’ 


‘sentimental, cow- 
ardly, unreason- 


able’ 


‘his sense of right 
and wrong over- 
came his subjec- 
tion to authority 
and he used his 
own judgment’ 

‘He was the type— 
do unto others as 
you would have 
them do unto 
you’ 


‘He turned chicken 
and deserted’ 


One student set down opposite Drury’s 
mame these two adjectives: ‘cowardly, 
brave.’ 

This record eloquently shows in micro- 
cosm the moral confusion of the present 
college generation. Most of the students 
i have quoted are seventeen-year-olds ; 
they were twelve when the World War 
broke in Europe. They have been grow- 
ing to maturity in a national culture that, 
on the one hand, to a considerable extent 
entertains and inculcates the timeless vir- 
tues of tolerance, kindliness, helpfulness, 
and belief in the brotherhood of a// men, 
and, on the other hand, almost unani- 


DISCUSSION 


mously encourages the war-time qualities 
of belligerence, self-righteousness, and 
ruthlessness toward some men. Here in- 
deed is opportunity for map-territory dis- 
crepancies! 

In the ethical dilemma in which March 
places his characters, only three out of 
nine can make an integrated response. 
The ‘maps’ of Foster and Inabinett corre- 
spond to the immediate ‘territory.’ In 
terms of short-term worldly survival, they 
are the ‘practical,’ ‘well-adjusted’ ones. 
Yet the students are nearly all shocked 
by both. Drury, the third soldier whose 
personal decision coincides with his ac- 
tion, the students view with divided feel- 
ings. He is much more popular than 
Inabinett, and more popular than Foster. 
Those who do admire him rate him above 
all others of the ‘nine prisoners.’ Yet half 
condemn him. As Inabinett offends 
against the requirements of civilized 
honor, so Drury offends against the re- 
quirements of obedient submission to 


constituted authority. 

It is Pelton, dutifully performing an 
act he characterized (to himself only) as 
‘the rawest thing I ever heard of,’ that 
these college freshmen can most gener- 
ally accept. Yet Pelton is the stuff of 
which psychiatric casualties are made. 
His judgments of what is suitable and 
right are overriden by institutional dis- 
cipline. He thinks one way and acts an- 
other. The freshmen nearly all admire 
him for both his thought and his deed, 
which two are antithetical. 

Their approval of Pelton’s course is 
symptomatic of their own inner division. 
Their orientations in thought and in po- 
tential action are, for the moment at 
least, disparate. As a group, they are a 
hopelessly hung jury in the case of the 
one nonconformist private. 

Not even Language in Action can dis- 
solve the semantic dilemma American 
youths face. Truly there are many more 
than nine prisoners. 


IMPROBABILITY AND IMPOSSIBILIT Y* 


HE statistical determinism which, 

around the beginning of the century, 
replaced the rigid determinism of Laplace, 
led to the replacement of the word ‘im- 
possible’ by the word ‘highly improbable.’ 
Practically, it is admitted that the two 
terms convey the same meaning. But only 
practically. Theoretically, the scientist 
must always remember that they are not 
identical, and that such ‘impossible’ feats 
as the freezing of water on a gas stove, 
or the spontaneous rise of a brick are con- 
ceivably possible, although highly im- 
probable. 


* Reprinted by permission from Science, 
October 13, 1944, p. 334. 


LECOMTE DU NOUY 


Unavoidably, such an attitude affected 
our philosophical ideas. When Heisen- 
berg introduced his ‘Principle of Inde- 
terminacy,’ the old determinism received 
its death blow and became theoretically 
defunct. But this theory restored the sig- 
nificance of the word ‘impossible,’ with 
all its force. It was no longer a question 
of high improbability which affected our 
complete knowledge of both the speed 
and the position of an electron. It be- 
came a matter of absolute impossibility, 
owing to the influence of the observation 
on the phenomenon, which does not enter 
into play in classical mechanics. 

Of course this indetermination affects 
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only sub-atomic particles. But, statistically, 
it also affects phenomena on our scale 
of observation, so that it had to be taken 
into account in wave mechanics. How- 
ever, on our scale of observation, in our 
macroscopic world, it is still difficult to 
think of an observation which would be 
at the same time practically and theo- 
retically impossible. Yet there is at least 
one, which can be worded in the follow- 
ing way: ‘What is the color of the emul- 
sion of an unexposed photographic plate?’ 

The answer is that we can not know 
it, and that it will never be experi- 
mentally checked. 

Naturally it must be borne in mind 
that this question merely tends to em- 
phasize the parallelism between a sub- 
atomic and a macroscopic phenomenon, 
namely, the influence of the observation 
on the phenomenon and the impossibility 
of the observation. The writer is well 
aware that the term ‘color’ involves the 


sensitivity of the retina and that a sub- 
stance is devoid of ‘color’ in the dark. 
Shall we then say than an unexposed 
photographic film is colorless? But what 
is the exact meaning of the word ‘color- 
less’? Does it qualify only the receptor 
(the eye) or does it correspond to an 
actual quality of the object expressing 
some of the specific properties (absorp- 
tion, reflection) of the molecules which 
manifest themselves on our scale of ob- 
servation by our physiological reaction? 
We know that electronic rearrangements 
take place as soon as photons hit the 
emulsion, and that these changes can be 
detected by an appropriate chemical treat- 
ment. But that is all. And, if nothing 
more, this simple observation may lead 
to an accurate definition of the term 
‘colorless.’ 

The writer would be much interested 
in any comments on this subject. 


THE SYMBOLISMS OF DRIVING* 


Thoughts on Driving a Car 


RIVING a car is among other things 
a form of self-assertion. The point 
is vividly made in one of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s early novels, in which a young man 
of etically timid character turns out 
also to be the speed-demon of the story. 
Once inside his car and racing along at 
60 miles an hour, he begins to act like a 
cheerful, normal being, not afraid to ex- 
press his opinions. At 90, he gets up 
enough nerve to ask his girl to marry-him. 
The moment he pulls his car to a stop, he 
reverts to pusillanimity. 
Men express their dreams in their cars. 
And makers of cars, not any too subtly, 
* From the author’s weekly column, 'Second 
Thoughts,’ in the Chicago Defender, national 


Negro newspaper. Reprinted by permission, 
from the issue of December 2, 1944. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


encourage us in those dreams with plush 
and chromium, enamel and streamline, 
and awesome ‘grilles’ that stun the be- 
holder into dazzled acquiescence in the 
splendor and magnificence of the owner. 
(Of course, as often as not, the finance 
company is the owner. Perhaps I'd better 
say ‘apparent owner.’) 

In addition to their metallic grandeur, 
cats also wear a rich semantic plumage, 
high-sounding names recalling the courts 
of the mighty: ‘Ambassador Sedan,’ 
‘Royal De Luxe,’ ‘Dictator,’ ‘Commander,’ 
and ‘Imperial Cabriolet.’ For in their 
dreams most men are not democrats, nor 
do they look forward to being common 
men in a Century of Common Men. In 
the heart of each of them resides a two- 
bit Augustus Caesar. 





DISCUSSION 


Dreams of Glory 


If even the shadow of a Caesar resides 
in your heart, there is nothing like a car, 
or the lure of automobile advertisements, 
to bring him out in full and insolent 
maturity. 

You have seen, as I have, some of our 
more ostentatious citizens sailing by in 
their more ostentatious cars. An enormous 
black and red job pulled up in front of 
me the other day (my recently arrived 
German refugee friend referred to it as 
a ‘pig, peautiful Puick’), and there 
emerged from it as classical an example 
of aristocratic hauteur as I ever hope to 
see again. I was almost convinced that 
he was a numbers czar or a policy 
potentate, and that his car was paid for. 

What a powerful symbol a car is, and 
with what childish thoroughness we act 
out the symbolism. When I was six I used 
to strut heroically across the floor with 
safety pins hung across my chest; they 
were medals earned by conspicuous gal- 
lantry on imaginary fields of battle. I 
wonder how many of us (myself in- 
cluded, of course) continue that play- 
acting the rest of our lives—not with 
safety-pins, perhaps, but with cars, 
clothes, four telephones on the desk, and 
all the other grown-up toys at our dis- 
posal? 


The South Side Traffic Situation 


Every now and then, one of my white 
friends remarks uncharitably on the way 
some of our Negro drivers careen down 
South Parkway and Michigan Avenue and 
Garfield Boulevard. I've always said, ‘Aw, 
you find lots of reckless drivers in any 
race.’ 


After five years of driving in all parts 
of Chicago, I’m not so sure of my posi- 
tion. I think our Negro drivers are on 
the whole noticeably more venturesome, 
often more skillful, but ultimately more 
menacing to other traffic than any com- 
parable group of white drivers. 

The explanation, I believe, goes back 
to the unconscious symbolism of driving. 
No Negro, even in relatively happy Chi- 
cago, can be unaware of the social restric- 
tions that the white world places upon 
him. To be aware of these restrictions is 
to resent them. To resent is to find outlet 
in aggression. 

And what an instrument of aggression 
a car is, whether a beautiful shiny mon- 
ster or a battered but lively jalopy. To 
send pedestrians flying like a ten-strike; 
to roar down the street blasting your 
horn as if you were announcing the Sec- 
ond Coming; to cut in on other drivers 
so that they jam on their brakes, and to 
leave them cursing impotently long after 
you have disappeared into the immunity 
of the traffic stream; then to pull quietly 
into the side-street where you live, con- 
scious that you sure have cut a swath 
through the city—boy, that’s living. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t living for long. 
All too soon your Super De Luxe Aero- 
dynamic Custom Imperial Phaeton (or 
your trusty 1934 Plymouth Mosquito 
Fighter) is found wrapped around a con- 
crete safety island, and your cherished 
wife (who had the good sense to stay 
home that evening) is selecting, in almost 
inconsolable grief, a mourning costume 
which she hopes does justice to the 
heightened brilliance of her eyes. 

Ride ‘em, cowboy! 









































































































































Answer from Bloodstein 


Sir: I have finally received the letter 
you wrote me three months ago, and have 
read the enclosed comments with great 
interest. [Editor's note: Cpl. Bloodstein 
is on active overseas service. See his arti- 
cle, ‘General Semantics and Modern 
Art, in ETC., Vol. I, No. 1, and the 
comments on it by Katharine Kuh and 
Charles Biederman in Vol. I, No. 2.} 

After a number of readings I'm not 
sure I see exactly what Biederman is 
driving at. Mrs. Kuh’s letter, on the other 
hand, is very clear, and I’m not altogether 
sure she doesn’t have a point when she 
indicates that I pinched the foot of mod- 
ern art a little in my enthusiasm to get it 
into the shoe of general semantics. Mrs. 
Kuh says first, that consciousness of ab- 
stracting underlies ‘all good art, modern 
or otherwise.’ With this I entirely agree, 
and to avoid disagreement over the term 
‘good art’ let me say that there are cer- 
tainly many names that might be added 
to the list of pre-modern artists whom I 
mentioned in my article. 

Mrs. Kuh’s second point is that struc- 
ture is not the only content of modern 
art. I must admit that ‘emotional’ content 
presented a problem which I was con- 
scious of not having solved completely 
when I submitted my article. I might say, 
however, that granting the existence in 
theory of two such tendencies, viewing 
the content of good art extensionally I 
find it difficult, and I am sure she too 
finds it difficult, to separate it into ‘cere- 
bral’ and ‘emotional.’ It seems to me that 
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what is intensely personal about Van 
Gogh becomes effective by reason of his 
genius for design, and that Cézanne is 
not coldly detached from the richness of 
his abstract visual relations. In fact, if 
good art can be defined as non-aristotelian 
at all, I think it is partly because of its 
non-elementalistic treatment of ‘visual’ 
relations in a manner that is ‘emotion- 
ally’ expressive. 

I’m sorry that I wasn’t able to answer 
Biederman’s letter in time for publication 
in the Winter issue. Since 1 owe him a 
reply, however, I will attempt to answer 
his objections now. 

In writing my article I accepted as 
established the premise that modern art 
represents a historic advance over much 
of what in general is called ‘traditional’ 
Western art, and attempted to make the 
point that the difference between the two 
forms of art was the difference between 
a non-aristotelian and an aristotelian 
orientation. Biederman, in stating that 
‘For years the “moderns” have had an 
extremely difficult time explaining just 
what they were up to,’ appears to be 
arguing not simply with my conclusions 
but with my initial assumptions. His 
quarrel is evident not with me, but with 
Fry, Bell, Wilenski, Cheney, and many 
other ‘apologists’ for modern art who are 
better equipped to argue the point than I. 

With reference to my conclusions 
Biederman states, ‘I am surprised that 
Bloodstein finds “modern” artists so 
assiduously concerned with “conscious- 
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ness of abstracting.” It has been my ex- 
perience that most modern artists . . . are 
determined to rationalize away the neces- 
sity for being conscious of their abstract- 
ing activities.’ I find it difficult to recon- 
cile this statement with Biederman’s later 
one, ‘I agree with Bloodstein that “mod- 
ern” art is producing a direction com- 
parable to the non-aristotelian system as 
Korzybski shows it, and that this future 
direction for art demands that the artist 
discipline himself in consciousness of ab- 
stracting and all that implies.’ 


Biederman goes on to say that this dis- 
cipline ‘is not to be found operating in 
“modern” art in general; it is only in 
particular modern schools. Bloodstein 
hopes for a non-aristotelian future for 
art, but this cannot be achieved by in- 
discriminately expecting it from all kinds 
of diverse arts crudely lumped together 
under the ambiguous label of “modern.” ’ 
Clearly, Biederman asks for definition and 
qualification. In this demand he is quite 
justified, but unfortunately he fails to 
specify where he disagrees with the ex- 
tensional definition of modern art by 
schools and finally by painters which I 
originally proposed in the opening section 
of my article. If I included an objec- 
tionable school or painter Biederman does 
not indicate which one. If I make an 
omission, it may have been only because 
of the impossibility of completeness in- 
herent in an extensional definition. 


Naturally, I am very happy that my 
article has provoked comment. Although 
I think I can stand by most of the state- 
ments I made, I would be glad to have 
is considered simply as having ‘proposed 
a problem.’ 

OLIVER BLOODSTEIN 
Somewhere in the 
Southwest Pacific 


Saving Time and Energy 
SIR: 


. a genuine science of communi- 
cation. The term which is coming 
into use to cover such studies is 
“semantics,” matters having to do 
with signification or meaning.’ 


This passage, taken from Mr. Chase's 
The Tyranny of Words, was very enlight- 
ening to me. Often I have been asked of 
what my college curriculum consisted. 
All the subjects I mention are generally 
known or heard of by those making the 
inquiry until I mention ‘semantics.’ (An- 
other way of saying this would be English 
101, but the term ‘semantics’ sounds 
better and is more precise.) I always re- 
ceive further inquiries then as to what 
semantics 1s. 


Heretofore I have been unable to an- 
swer unless I went into detailed explana- 
tions of ‘affective connotations,’ ‘con- 
sciousness of abstracting,’ etc. With such 
definitions the inquirer is not better off 
than before I started. However, now if 
I say that it is the ‘science of communi- 
cation,’ the person seems well pleased and 
goes off thinking that I have told him 
something. Actually, the phrase to my 
mind does not convey any more meaning 
than any of the others, but the words used 
are more familiar to the person and so he 
thinks he knows ‘what semantics is.’ It 
is not a good phrase to use, as I have 
pointed out, to describe something, but 
used with consciousness of abstracting it 
is perfect for my purposes. It saves a lot 
of trouble. 


C. HOWARD JOHNSON 


Illinois Institute of Technology 
Industrial Engineering, ’46 












































































































































Lecture Series in Chicago 


The Society for General Semantics is 
planning to offer a series of five public 
lectures this winter in Chicago. The 
speakers will be as follows: January 26, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA on ‘General Semantics 
and Personal Relations’; February 9, 
WENDELL JOHNSON (Department of 
Psychology, University of Iowa) on 
‘Semantics Factors in Child Care’; Feb- 
ruary 23, C. B. CONGDON (psychiatrist, 
University of Chicago Student Health 
Service) on ‘General Semantics as Edu- 
cational Method’; March 16, Metz T. P. 
LoOcHARD (editor-in-chief, Chicago De- 
fender), on ‘Semantic Factors in Race 
Relations’; March 30, LEo J. LERNER 
(Myers Newspapers) on ‘Practical 
Politics.’ 

Tickets for the series ($4 for the five 
lectures) and further details may be ob- 


tained by mail or telephone from Mrs. — 


George A. Taylor (6059 N. Albany, Chi- 
cago; HOLlycourt 7527), who is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 
(Single admissions, at door only, $1.20.) 
Proceeds of the series will go to the So- 
ciety to further its educational work. 


Two Intensive Seminars 

The annual ‘Christmas seminar,’ which 
consists of a week of lectures and train- 
ing in general semantics under Alfred 
Korzybski at the Institute of Gerieral 
Semantics in Chicago, begins this year 
on December 27. As we go to press we 
have news that several former students 
have registered for the course again and 
that the new students represent unusually 
diversified fields of professional interest. 
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Korzybski will lecture on ‘Mathematics 
as Human Behavior’ and on ‘Mathematics 
as a Language’ under the auspices of the 
Society of the Friends of Scripta Mathe- 
matica, at the Horace Mann Auditorium, 
New York, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, January 31 and February 1. 

According to present plans Korzybski 
will also give an intensive seminar under 
the auspices of New York University 
from February 3 to 12, after which Miss 
Kendig will conduct discussion confer- 
ences with students. Further information 
can be obtained from the Director of the 
Division of General Education, New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York, or the Institute of General 
Semantics, 1234 E. 56th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


More About Denver 


In the Denver area general semantics 
is being practically applied to three seri- 
ous present and postwar problems. Last 
summer a group of psychiatrists, neurolo- 
gists, and psychologists at Fitzsimmons 
General Hospital (Army) was organized 
by Major Louis Barbato for a short course 
in general semantics, taught by Professor 
Elwood Murray, Director, School of 
Speech of the University of Denver. The 
course was repeated during the autumn 
for members of the staff at Colorado 
Psychopathic Hospital of the University 
of Denver. 

As mentioned in our last issue, the 
department of sociology of the University 
of Denver inaugurated a new curriculum 
this autumn for training leaders to work 
in minority problems. The basic course 
in ‘Minority Problems in Denver’ is in- 
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tegrated with a course called ‘Mechan- 
isms of Evaluation in Minority Problems,’ 
which is described as follows: ‘A general 
scientific method of helping ourselves and 
others to deal with facts. Practical meth- 
ods from general semantics for dealing 
with dogmatism, prejudice, and social 
tensions.’ For a number of years general 
semantics has been used by individuals 
and groups in combating dogmatism, 
prejudice, and social tensions, but this is 
the first time, so far as we know, that 
a course has been offered by a university 
to train specifically in dealing with special 
set of such problems by means of the ex- 
tensional methods of general semantics. 
The new University of Denver curric- 
ulum for training leaders in industrial, 
labor, and government relations starts off 
with two courses, ‘General Semantics in 
Business,’ taught by Dr. Murray and 
‘Problems in Supervising Employees,’ 
taught by John H. Jacobs (B.S., Lehigh; 
M.A., Denver), president of the Baur 


Company of Denver. 


Chisholm’s Syllabus 


As announced in the last issue, Dr. 
Francis P. Chisholm, of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., is preparing for publica- 
tion a short course in general semantics 
suitable for use at college and upper high 
school levels. He has the help of a com- 
mittee of persons who have had experi- 
ence in applying general semantics in 
various fields. A preliminary form of the 
syllabus will be ready some time in the 
spring of 1945 (not 1944 as was stated in 
the last issue) and the Institute of Gen- 
eral Semantics will distribute copies at 
cost. Orders sent in now (subject to later 
billing) will help the Institute to esti- 
mate the number needed. 

ETC. announces with pleasure that Dr. 
Chisholm will be in charge of the book 
review section, starting with the next 
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issue. He asks that readers having sug- 
gestions regarding books to review, pos- 
sible reviewers, or policies to be followed 
in the review section, write to him at 
their earliest convenience. He wants espe- 
cially to know if our readers prefer full- 
length reviews, short notice of paragraph 
length, or both kinds. 


Article in ‘Liberty’ 

Fred Rodell, professor of Law at Yale 
University, was recently commissioned to 
write an article with Korzybski on how 
to think about politics—and the world. 
The article was published in Liberty, issue 
of November 4, 1944. Professor Rodell 
is well known for his vivid writing on 
political and socio-economic subjects and 
is the author of several books, among 
them, Woe Unto You, Lawyers! He has 
long been what he calls ‘an amateur in 
semantics.’ 


‘Manhood of Humanity’ 

The Manhood of Humanity by Alfred 
Korkzybski is now out of print and it 
may be impossible to reprint within the 
next year. It was first published by E, P. 
Dutton in the latter part of 1921, went 
through four printings before the end of 
1923, and has had a small but steady sale 
ever since. The Institute of General Se- 
mantics has urgent requests for copies and 
would be glad to purchase up to ten sec- 
ond-hand copies to fill the current de- 
mand. 


Index to Volume I 

An index to Volume I of ETC.: A Re- 
view of General Semantics is included as 
an insert with this issue. In future, in- 
dices wili appear regularly at the end of 
the last issue of each volume. 

Librarians or readers wishing extra 
copies of the index to Volume I may 
obtain them free of charge by writing to 
the editorial offices. 
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